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the week is the despatch of Germany’s formal 

application for membership of the League of 
Nations. It is not too much to say that the entry of 
Germany into the League will mark the beginning of 
an altogether new era not only in the history of the 
League itself, but in the mutual relations of the European 
Powers. Hitherto the League has been only the shadow 
of what it was meant to be. The presence of a German 
representative as a permanent member of the Council 
will give it at least a certain degree of substance which 
it has not before possessed, and will altogether upset 
what may be called the “ balance of power ” at Geneva. 
It will no longer be possible for Paris and London— 
with their respective satellites—to decide in advance 
what is to be done at Geneva. There may, of course, 
still be certain difficulties about Germany’s admission, 
but they are not likely to prove serious. The Polish 
Government has most characteristically claimed that 
if Germany is to have a permanent seat on the Council, 
Poland ought to have one too. But this claim, although 
it has, we understand, the nominal support of M. 
Briand, cannot, of course, be seriously entertained. If 
Poland, why not Jugoslavia and Belgium and Hungary, 
not to mention Spain and Brazil, which have already 
tentatively advanced similar claims? If the Council 
were to be enlarged in such a fashion its efficiency would 
be destroyed. It would lose not only that sense of 
corporate responsibility which it is beginning to develop, 
but all real power to act in a crisis. 

* * * 


The text of the new Anglo-Iraqi Treaty, signed at 


] “tie vec is ts the most important event of 


Bagdad last month, has now been published. As was 
expected, we are committed till 1950, unless Iraq 
becomes a member of the League of Nations before 
then. For ourselves, we see no reason why she should 
not be fit for that within ten years, provided that the 
Middle East settles down. The British Government 
remains pledged to use its good offices to bring her in 
as soon as possible. In any case, the main financial 
burdens that we undertook will come to an end not 
later than 1928, when it is agreed that Iraq shall 
accept “full military and financial responsibility for 
the preservation of internal order and for defence 
against foreign aggression.” The Turks, of course, 
are not yet placated. But their passion is calming 
down, and there is no sign of the war which Lord 
Rothermere’s newspapers assured us was imminent. 
Turkey is at present passing through a very difficult 
stage. The unregenerate are not pleased with all 
the new taxes, and other devices of the Western world 
(including hats), which their modernising masters have 
decreed. The dominant party at Angora is ruling 
with a rod of iron; its opponents, indeed, talk of a 
reign of terror. So far as external relations are con- 
cerned, a young and heady nationalism is butting, 
largely to the detriment of Turkish interests, against 
foreigners. Naturally, while all foreigners smell, the 
British stink worst. But, if we choose to exercise 
common sense, the Turkish nose will get back to 
* normalcy.” 
* % x 

Sir Austen Chamberlain had a number of questions 
about China fired at him in the House on Wednesday. 
His statements regarding the general situation and 
British policy were cautious, conciliatory, and not 
altogether convincing. He was justified, of course, 
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in attributing much of the trouble to the civil wars 
and to Bolshevik agitation, and Mr. Kirkwood was 
ludicrously wide of the mark in attributing it all to 
“* capitalists from this country exploiting cheap Chinese 
labour.”’ British capitalists have something to answer 
for, no doubt; but they are not omnipotent devils, 
and they are not the only devils in China. So far 
as Hong Kong is concerned, the Foreign Secretary 
was right, we think, in refusing to send out a Special 
Commissioner. The Cantonese Government, as he 
says, are at present blindly anti-British, and they are 
no more likely to be converted by a gentleman from 
London than by the Man in the Moon. Elsewhere 
in China, however, Sir Austen Chamberlain notes an 
improvement, due, he thinks, partly to growing disgust 
with Communist propaganda and actions, and still 
more to our attitude of “ patience and conciliation.” 
This suggestion is only a half-truth. The Chinese have 
found that we have been less impatient and less 
violent than thay had expected or feared, and there 
is a lull. But he must be a simpleton who supposes 
that Chinese nationalism is on the way to surrender, 
and that we are going to drift gently back to the old 
happy days. The essential weakness of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s policy is that it has too much drift 
in it. It has been negative instead of positive, timidly 
prudent where it should have been bold and generous. 
Courage means concessions. Concessions doubtless 
mean risks; but without taking risks what chance 
have we of recovering our popularity and our trade 
in China ? 
* ** * 

We wonder how much longer Mr. Baldwin intends to 
tolerate the indiscretions of his Home Secretary. In 
past times it has not been uncommon under Conser- 
vative Governments for high offices to be conferred upon 
men of little wit, but usually such men have understood, 
or at least have acted as if they understood, that they 
were not expected to talk too much. Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, however, seems to be too fond of talking 
to allow himelf to be silenced, and every time he gets 
on his feet in front of a public audience he manages 
to say something foolish and more or less dangerous. 
In his speech at Ipswich last Monday he excelled himself. 
Quite gratuitously he described all the measures that 
had been prepared to safeguard the food supplies and 
commerce of the country in the event of anything like a 
general strike. It was a threatening speech, addressed to 
leaders of Labour in general. ‘“‘ Let them beware,” 
he repeated over and over again in solemn accents, 
hinting that if they attempted to obstruct his arrange- 
ments, they would be putting their heads in the lion’s 
mouth—the lion, of course, being himself, Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks. We all know that the Prime Minister 
does not approve of stupid bluster of this kind, and 
realises how dangerously provocative it is. But why, 
then, does he permit it? In any crisis that may arise 
it will undoubtedly be the duty of the Government to 
safeguard the food supplies of the community ; but if 
we are really to get our food it is certainly to be hoped 
that the practical direction of affairs will be in the hands 
of someone who can talk less and do more than the 
present windbag of the Home Office. 

* * o* 


The Viceroy’s announcement of the decision to 
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create a Royal Indian Navy has caused some flutter, 
The flutter takes different forms in different circles 
Bombay, which will be Headquarters, is pleased, 
Calcutta professes surprise and some cool doubts, The 
more moderate section of Indian opinion is gratified gt 
the idea of the old, and rather sketchy, Indian Marine 
becoming a national Navy, flying the White Ensign, 
and carrying Indian officers of commissioned rank, 
The Swarajists are not yet sure what to say about it, 
It looks like a pretty liberal concession on the part of 
the British Raj, and is therefore an awkward gift to 
accept. On the other hand, it is difficult to repudiate, 
when it is avowedly a step towards making Indig 
responsible for her self-defence. For our own part, 
we welcome it as part of the policy of “* handing over” 
to the Indians. As to the chances of the scheme 
working out successfully, we are not in a position to 
prophesy, and neither, for that matter, is anybody 
else. Time only will show whether an Indian Navy 
under Indian admirals will be a formidable force, 
The beginnings will be modest; the fleet in its first 
stage is to consist of four sloops, two patrol craft 
vessels, four trawlers, two survey ships and one depot- 
ship. 
* * a 
The debate on education in the House of Commons 
has left the position very much where it was, except 
that Lord Eustace Percy now seems inclined to make 
his proposed block grant more a matter of bargaining 
with each separate Local Education Authority than a 
fixed amount based on previous expenditure. This 
change, while it offers a small loophole for development, 
certainly does not make the general situation any better. 
It is as plain as ever that the Government is bent on 
drastic cuts in expenditure on the social services, 
and that the substitution of block for percentage grants 
is put forward simply as a means to this end. At one 
time, it looked as if the unanimous disapproval which 
greeted Circular 1371 would compel Lord Eustace 
Percy to change his attitude; but he is apparently 
too deeply committed to Mr. Churchill to make more 
than quite minor modifications unless further pressure 
is applied. This pressure must clearly be put, not 
merely on the Board of Education, but on the Govern- 
ment as a whole; for it is from the Cabinet that the 
scheme really comes, and Lord Eustace Percy is, at 
worst, only a willing tool of Mr. Churchill's financial 
policy. Educationists will be well advised to give 
all possible support to the campaign now proceeding 
against Circular 1871 and Memorandum 44. The 
Government, of course, is endeavouring to treat the 
question as closed; but strong pressure from the 
Local Authorities and the public can still compel it 
to change its mind. 
* * * 


Mr. Baldwin has very naturally declined to give any 
information about his intentions until the Coal Com- 
mission has presented its report; and, though some 
of his colleagues have not emulated his wisdom in this 
respect, we may safely assume that, all rumours 
notwithstanding, the Government’s policy is_ still 
undecided. Nor do we put any faith in the confident 
forecasts of the Commission’s report which are being 
published in some of the papers. It is, of course, 
obvious that some form of colliery grouping or amalga- 
mation is bound to be suggested, but no one really knows 
yet whether the Commission’s proposal will go as far 
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as national, or even district, unification, or whether it 
will propose the nationalisation of mineral] resources. 
There appears to be a widespread impression that it 
will not propose any extension of the working day ; 
but this, after all, is mere common sense, and does not 
call for any inside knowledge of the Commissioners’ 
minds. While forecasts are premature, the sooner the 
Commission can settle and publish its findings the better 
for all concerned. There is, even now, all too little 
time before the expiry of the truce at the end of April ; 
and, while this can no doubt be temporarily prolonged, 
it is most undesirable that legislation should have to be 
rushed through, or a new agreement negotiated 
at top speed. The issues are too important for that. 
The Dteslesion's Report is to be ready by the end of 
February. 


* * * 


Last year’s figures of the cost of house-building 
show a marked upward movement. Since September 
1928, the average cost of a typical non-parlour house 
has risen from £350 to £448, and of a parlour type from 
£390 to £497. The rise has been continuous over the 
whole period. It is, of course, true that the 1923 figures 
were abnormally low; but all the same the rise is 
unpleasantly great, and certainly cannot be accounted 
for by changes in the rate of wages. The figures are 
important in view of the announced intention to 
reconsider this year the amount of housing subsidy 
under both the Chamberlain and the Wheatley Acts. 
It has been confidently predicted that the Government 
proposes to reduce the subsidy; but can this be done in 
face of rising costs of construction? Certainly the 
ability of the public to pay higher rents has not 
improved, and a rise in rents would be disastrous at 
the present stage. Of course, the rise in the cost of 
building brick houses tends to encourage the use of 
substitute methods. It would be interesting to know 
whether in the case of steel, concrete and other special 
types of houses there has been a corresponding rise. 
Manchester City Council, which has been experimenting 
in houses of a new type, designed to eliminate plastering, 
reports that there is little difference in cost between 
them and the standard types. The public would value 
further explanation on all these points. Why are costs 
rising ? And how does the capital cost of the substitute 
types compare with that of brick houses? Perhaps 
Mr. Chamberlain will give us a White Paper on the 


matter. 
. . * 


The national engineering negotiations having finally 
broken down, it seems that the engineers intend to 
make a new move for higher wages on a district basis. 
The London men have applied for a local conference, 
and have asked the employers, in view of the long 
delays which have already taken place, to meet them 
within a week. This move will probably be followed 
by similar claims in other districts. In pre-war days, 
tates of wages in the engineering trades were always 
settled on a local basis, and each district has still its 
separate standard rates for the various trades. During 
the war, the habit grew up of negotiating flat rate wage 
advances for the industry as a whole, and the method 
has been continued and applied to wage reductions 
since the war. Now, in face of the employers’ firm 
refusal to grant any national advance, the engineers 
seem to be disposed to return to the pre-war system. 

ages are very low, and there is much unemployment. 
But some sections of the industry are doing well, and 
the Unions presumably hope that they can bring 
Pressure to bear upon these. It remains to be seen 
whether the employers will be prepared to bargain 
Really, or will merely repeat in each district the refusal 
they have already made in answer to the national claim. 


It is to be hoped that they will not adopt the latter 
course; for it is generally admitted that the present 











wages are far too low to enable the standard of crafts- 
manship in the industry to be maintained. 
* *” * 


There is a new labour dispute on the railways, and 
again the Unions affected are in disagreement. The 
award dealing with the claims of the railway shopmen 
on the Great Central and other systems has just been 
issued. At present these men are paid under standard 
engineering conditions. The National Union of Railway- 
men wants them to be paid under railway conditions, 
whereas the craft Unions prefer the present system. 
The award disallowed the N.U.R. claim, and maintains 
the status quo. But now comes the Electrical Trades 
Union, with a demand that its members in the railway 
power stations shall receive an advance recently given 
to electricians in other power stations not owned by the 
railways. The companies want to refer the dispute to 
arbitration by the Industrial Court, and the National 
Union of Railwaymen agrees. The E.T.U., however, 
refuses to accept the court’s jurisdiction, and is now 
taking a strike ballot of its members. We have pointed 
out before that these inter-Union troubles are an 
unconscionable nuisance to everybody concerned, and 
we cannot see why the N.U.R. and the craft Unions 
cannot devise a mutually acceptable programme. 
The point, we suppose, is that the craft Unions are 
concerned mainly with skilled and the N.U.R. mainly 
with less skilled workers. But in other industries such 
difficulties have been overcome, and the railway Unions 
ought to have sense enough to overcome them. The 
present position Lencfits no one—neither the workers, 
whose position is weakened by disunity, nor the 
rs which are always being threatened with 
trouble by the one section or the other. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : It is a sign of progress 
in the Free State that we are now able to talk cold 
sense even on such a ticklish subject as the commit- 
ments in relation to foreign affairs that are implied 
in the acceptance of Dominion status. Like the 
other Dominions, we have declined responsibility for 
the Locarno treaties, and in addition have striven 
to safeguard ourselves by embodying in the Constitution 
an article which makes it impossible for the Govern- 
ment to engage in war without ,the consent of the 


Oireachtas. But in a debate last week on foreign 
policy the Minister for External Affairs frankly 
admitted that in a great European war paper 
uarantees would avail Ireland little. Naturally 


epublicans are exploiting the confession for all it 
is worth and more, though their efforts are destined 
to be less successful than they would have been even 
twelve months ago. Irishmen in the mass are, it is 
true, singularly ignorant of foreign affairs. Nine Sinn 
Feiners out of ten held it as an article of faith that the 
first concern of the Versailles Conference would be 
not to squeeze Germany, but to establish Ireland 
amongst the nations; and throughout the Black and 
Tan conflict it was always possible to screw up waverers 
to the sticking point by tales that America was about 
to intervene. In the interval, however, we have 
been learning many lessons that, if not pleasant, are 
at least salutary. Even the anti-Treatyites have been 
compelled to admit that they are unable to guarantee 
unanimity. Whatever other advantages we might 
derive from Mr. de Valera’s official plan of limiting 
our connection with Great Britain to what he terms 
‘** external association,” no Power which declared war 
on England would refrain from active hostilities against 
us on this account. A century and a-half ago Grattan 
declared “‘ the sea forbids union, the channel forbids 
separation,” and in any future European upheaval 
our fate, as the majority of us are beginning to realise, 
will be determined less by constitutional abstractions 
than by the concrete fact of our geographical position. 

B 
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“ROMAN EQUITY” 


ae “HE peacock,” we read in a_ schoolboy’s 

essay the other day, “is a very grand 

bird. It seems to think it is the king of 
But most people do not think it is really 
dangerous. Its chief objection is that it emits horrible 
and offensive noises. It is not known whether this 
is from anger or wishing to call attention to itself. 
If people are wise they do not keep peacocks; they 
seem to really be better in the Zoo.” Both the natural 
history and the style of this passage may be dubious. 
But no student of Italian Fascism can deny that it 
has point as a political allegory. 

It is the policy of Signor Mussolini to Italianise the 
Southern Tyrol. Within limits “ Italianita” is, of 
course, a legitimate policy. The German-speaking 
people, who under the Treaty of St. Germain passed 
from Austrian to Italian rule, could hardly claim to 
stand outside the institutions and the language of 
their new country. And, in point of fact, they never 
did make any such claim. They only expected—and 
their expectation was confirmed by solemn pledges 
given in 1919—that they would be allowed to enjoy 
the elementary “rights of a minority,” to preserve 
their own culture and traditions and customs, in so 
far as those did not clash with loyalty to the Italian 
State. Why then has this bitter conflict broken out ? 
The answer is to be found, we fear, in the ruthlessness 
of the Fascists. Before the Fascist Revolution the 
German Tyrolese, though they may have felt some 
natural soreness at their transference to an alien rule, 
showed no anti-Italian sentiments. There was no 
question of Irredentism, and no idea of resistance to 
the laws or the language of Italy. A little tact and 
toleration were all that was necessary to make the 
peasants of the South Tyrol as good subjects of Italy 
as the peasants of the Romagna. But the Fascists 
know nothing of tact or toleration. With the zeal 
of the Holy Inquisition they set to work to crush 
out everything that does not conform, not merely 
in essentials but in the veriest trifles, to their vision of 
a Fascist Italy. To insist that the young Tyrolese 
should learn the language of their new country is not 
unreasonable, but Signor Mussolini’s treatment of the 
schools has gone far beyond that. A deliberate per- 
secution of the German tongue and of German culture 
has been, and is being, carried vut. Nor does the matter 
end there. An almost incredible decree has recently 
emanated from Rome, under which ex-Austrian sub- 
jects with German names are required to change these 
into an Italian form. Families in the province of 
Trentino, runs the decree, 

which bear an originally Italian or Latin name, that has been 

translated into another tongue, or distorted by a foreign 

spelling. or has acquired a foreign final syllable, shall resume 

the original name in the original form. 
And so, if you please, “ Kastlunger,” “ Sottriffer,” 
and “ Figl ” are to become “ Castalunga,”’ “‘ Sottariva,” 
and “ Vigili” ! Even place names, like “ Gollner ” 
and ‘“ Gostner,” are to be altered to “Colli” and 
“Costa.” All this, and more, we learn from the 
official organ of the Prefect of the Trentino about 
the way in which the barbarians of the Tyrol are to 
be debarbarised. Could the wit of man devise any 
petty tyranny at once so irritating and so silly? Even 


birds. 
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the hundred per cent. Americans of the United States 
never thought of this! Honour, dignity, glory— 
these, says Signor Mussolini, are to be the marks of 
the Italian State; Italy is to be magnificent in the 
eyes of the world. And then he goes about to make 
the world laugh at Italy. 

But the German part of the world has not yet 
learned to laugh, and the rest of us can find somethij 
to cause us anxiety in the behaviour of this vain and 
violent man. It was inevitable, of course, that there 
should be some kicking against the pricks in the Tyrol, 
and it was inevitable that there should be manifes- 
tations of sympathy beyond the frontier. Some of 
these manifestations have undoubtedly taken unfor. 
tunate forms. ‘“‘ Pan-German” outbreaks have jp- 
censed the Italians, and the speech made last week by 
Herr Held, the Bavarian Premier, might have provoked 
a retort from milder persons than the Fascisti. But 
Signor Mussolini’s retort went beyond the bounds of 
decency and common sense. He did not confine 
himself to a repudiation of Herr Held’s charges, to 
protests against misrepresentation and a defence of 
his policy. Had he done that, the world might have 
respected him, even if it were not convinced by him. 
But he carried the war into the enemy’s camp; he 
indulged in wanton sneers that could do nothing but 
make bad blood throughout Germany and Austria, 
and he made threatening suggestions about Italian 
ambitions that were calculated to cause general alarm. 
The German element in the Tyrol, he said, was a relic 
of the Barbarian invasions, and must be treated with 
“Roman severity” or “ Roman equity.” As for the 
proposed boycott by German tourists, 

if put in practice, we shal] meet it on the square, and if reprisals 

follow we shall meet them on the cube. We shal] ask not 

only for an eye, but for two eyes; not only for a tooth, but 
for all the teeth. Let them have no illusions. We tolerate 
tourists of all kinds, even those in barbarian outfits, who 
visit our monuments and enter our basilicas in primitive 
costumes. 
So far, perhaps, it is only the peacock emitting 
horrible and offensive noises, from one or other of 
the motives suggested by our schoolboy essayist. 
And the German Government has shown good sense, 
we think, in taking that view and in counselling calm- 
ness on the German people. In the old days this 
speech would almost certainly have led to a withdrawal 
of Ambassadors, and there are some even to-day who, 
from chagrin or malice, are girding at Germany for 
“taking it lying down.” But surely Germany is 
acting in the general interest, as well as her own, 
in not answering a fool according to his folly. 

Signor Mussolini, however, did not stop there. 
In a final outburst he declared that “ Italy will never 
lower her flag on the Brenner; she is in a position, 
if necessary, to carry it beyond the frontier.” What 
are we to say of this? Is it braggadocio, or is the 
peacock more dangerous than had been supposed? 
Frankly, we do not imagine that Signor Mussolini 
intends to invade Austria. He is not so silly as that, 
and, incidentally, we would remind him that, if Italy 
is so poor that she can only pay a tiny fraction of 
her debt to us, she is not in a position to go to war 
with anybody. Nevertheless, there is danger in this 
sort of talk, and in its repetition and exaggeration 
by the Fascist Press. Signor Mussolini, during the 
short time that he has been in power, has already 
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beaten the ex-Kaiser’s record for “ shining armour” 
and “ mailed fist * speeches. It is idle to pretend that 
these incitements have no effect on the mind of the 
Italian youth or in the Chancelleries and Parliaments 
of other nations. You cannot go on brandishing a 
sword, and pointing out very emphatically that it is 
a sword, and yet expect the world to believe that it 
will only be used as a fruit-knife. Signor Mussolini 
talks of the rights of Italy, of the determination of 
Italy, of the Great Imperial Mission of Italy, in general 
terms. His newspapers particularise. ‘‘ We are in a 
ition, if necessary, to carry our flag beyond the 
frontier,” says Il Duce. ‘“‘The Brenner is not the 
place to stop at,” says the Impero, “ but a starting 
point.” And hear what the same paper has to say 
in connection with Italy’s Great Imperial Mission : 
In the event of a war with Italy, France could not move a 
single regiment of her Colonial troops to the mother country. 

If France, on the other hand, should desire the help of Italy 

in a war with a third Power, she must be ready to make a 

friendly renunciation of a large part of her African and 

Asiatic colonies in Italy’s favour. 

We have been told that the Impero is not a journal 
that counts. With whom does it not count? It is 
read by Italians and it is read, and quoted very freely, 
in other countries. We have been told that it does 
not represent what Signor Mussolini thinks. But 
it certainly represents what a great many people in 
Italy think Signor Mussolini thinks. And if Signor 
Mussolini does not wish his countrymen to cherish 
mischievous illusions, let him suppress the Impero, 
or repudiate it, or suggest a different line to its editor. 
And having done that, let him take stock of others 
of his newspapers which are little less inflammatory 
—and of his own orations. 

A few days ago there appeared in the English Press 
an interview with Signor Mussolini himself in which he 
discussed Anglo-Italian friendship. He was full of com- 
plimentary references to British policy and British 
ideals, of gratitude to Britons for their help in the 
Risorgimento and to Mr. Baldwin for his appreciation 
of the ancient Romans. Now we are all friends of 
Italy in this country, even if we are not all disciples 
of Signor Mussolini, and he need have no fear of any 
desire on our part to quarrel with Italy. But what 
we want to know is why he talks so ardently of a 
closer Anglo-Italian accord. What parsnips is he 
trying to butter with fine words? We have the 
accord that long-standing amity and our common 
membership of the League of Nations guarantee. 
We can see no honest meaning in any closer relation- 
ship. We can think of only one way in which our 
Present relations might be made still warmer, and that 
is by Signor Mussolini ceasing to play the peacock 
and disturb the general peace. 


SHORT WEIGHT 


NYONE who has read through the three slim 
volumes of evidence presented to the Food 


Council on the question of short weight and 
measure may be pardoned for feeling a little perplexed. 
That there are plenty of abuses in the food trades both the 
evidence and one’s own experiences leave one in no mood 
todoubt ; that there can be any simple cure for the trouble 
one doubts very much indeed. For there is a perplexing 
variety both in types of goods and in methods of sale, 


and every type and method presents its own special pro- 
blems. Some goods are weighed in the shop, some in 
the warehouse. Some are supplied by the wholesaler 
in tins, jars or packets, with or without a precise indication 
of weight. Some are delivered, and weighed or measured, 
by roundsmen, who cannot in the nature of the case be 
under any direct supervision at the time. Some goods 
are sold by weight, some by measure, some by number, 
some in jars or other containers, without any plain indication 
at all. Some weights are net, and some gross; and in 
the latter case the weight of the paper or other packing 
may show very large variations from case to case. And 
the whole practice is so much regulated by custom as to 
make difficult the introduction of any uniform system. 


One has, of course, a keen sympathy with the housewife 
who desires to get value for her money, and objects strongly 
to being cheated by short weight or measure, however 
it may arise. There is a strong case for making any in- 
tentional giving of short weight a penal offence, not only 
in the case of milk and bread, but of every article which 
is sold by weight at all. But this is by no means so easy 
as it sounds ; for it is often difficult to fix the responsibility 
(between the employer and his employee, for example), 
and still more difficult, even when the fact is admitted, to 
prove the intention to defraud. 

The Food Council’s evidence convinces us that there is 
a good deal that needs putting right. We believe the 
majority of firms honestly attempt, in the case of goods 
sold by weight, to give us the average fairish measure. 
But there are clearly exceptions, among which meat seems 
to occupy a prominent place. Of course, in all trades the 
deliberately dishonest traders are probably no more than 
a small minority; but it is generally believed that the 
offence is most frequently at the expense of the poorest 
customers, who have in most cases no scales of their own. 
It is therefore serious beyond its frequency, and all possible 
measures ought to be taken to put it down. But it is 
also clear that the trader has a right to safeguards. There 
is, for example, the factor of evaporation, farmore important 
in the case of some commodities than of others. There 
is the case of the employee who turns a dishonest penny at 
the consumer’s expense, by giving short weight without 
the employer’s knowledge. And there are the goods 
which the retailer receives ready labelled from the wholesale 
supplier. Clearly, the retailer cannot be branded as a 
criminal for offences which are committed without his 
knowledge or connivance and are not due to his negligence. 
Any stiffening up of penalties must take account of diffi- 
culties like these, even if they involve in many cases giving 
the retailer the benefit of the doubt. 

Far more frequent than that short weight which is a 
deliberate and admitted fraud, is a kind of semi-fraud 
which the traders who gave evidence to the Food Council 
were in many cases disposed to defend. A very large 
number of articles are sold nowadays in packets or con- 
tainers without any specific indication of weight. These 
containers, however, approximate to certain standard 
sizes, which are popularly known by the names of certain 
definite weights and measures. The ordinary purchaser, 
in buying one of these, supposes him or herself to be buying 
a definite quantity. Thus, milk is largely sold in bottles, 
which are reputed to contain a pint or a quart; but 
it appears that many of these bottles actually contain less 
than the reputed measure. Again, the average citizen 
always thinks of jam as made up in 1 Ib., 2 lb., and 8 Ib. 
jars, and will be mightily surprised to learn that the trade 
repudiates this view, and regards its jars as “ones,” 
“twos,” and “threes,” not necessarily containing any 
specified weight. Indeed, some of the trade witnesses 


before the Food Council went so far as to deny that cus- 
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tomers habitually asked for “1 lb.” or “ 2 Ib.” or “ 3 Ib.” 
jars of jam, which, of course, is obvious nonsense. 

There can be, we think, no doubt that methods of this 
sort, if they are not positively fraudulent, are at any rate 
grossly misleading, and that packet goods ought, wherever 
possible, to be of specified standard weights clearly stated 
on the packet itself. When for any reason this is impos- 
sible, the fact that the goods are not sold by weight ought 
to be plainly stated on the packet or container. It would, of 
course, be necessary in such cases to allow for evaporation ; 
but this could be done either by making the packet of greater 
weight at the outset, or by fixing a marginal allowance for 
particular classes of commodities. It is also very necessary, 
we believe, either to regulate in such cases the weight of the 
container itself, or to provide, as in the case of tea, for sale 
by net weight only. 

So far, it appears to us that the difficulties of securing 
for the consumer a fair bargain can be overcome with 
relative ease. There has been a big increase of late years 
in the sale of packet goods—both those supplied in packets 
by the wholesaler and those made up by the retailer in 
advance of sale. This increase is likely to continue; and 
it can readily be turned from a means of making it easier 
to give the consumer short weight into a means of safe- 
guarding the consumer’s interest. 

We are, however, far more sceptical about the proposal, 
which appeared to be very much in the minds of some of 
the members of the Food Council, to extend sale by weight 
over nearly all classes of goods, and to make it compulsory. 
We are aware that the practice of selling by weight instead 
of by measure or by number has considerably increased, 
and we believe it will continue to increase. Peas and 
apples, for example, are now most usually sold by weight, 
and cabbages and even oranges are sometimes sold in this 
way. But, while it may be practicable to sell nearly all 
goods by weight, we are not convinced that there is neces- 
sarily any advantage in it. Why should the housewife 
not buy kippers by the pair, or oranges by the dozen, or 
choose her cauliflower for its appearance as well as for its 
weight ? In the case of standardised goods and of some 
others, weight is the fairest way of measure. But we see 
no reason to believe that this applies in all cases, or that 
any universal enforcement of sale by weight is necessary 
either for convenience or for the prevention of fraud. 

One matter on which we should like a great deal more 
light than the Food Council’s evidence affords is the extent 
to which the methods adopted by some big, and perhaps 
some small, firms definitely encourage fraud on the part 
of their employees. If the assistant in a shop is told that 
he must squeeze just so many pounds at least out of a case 
of some commodity, and is penalised if he fails, he may 
easily be induced to give short weight in self-protection. 
Too little margin may be allowed him, or he may endeavour 
to reduce by short weight in one case the overweight he 
has given by mistake in another. Clearly such methods, 
where they exist, ought to be frowned upon by trade associa- 
tions and, where they lead to transgression, repressed by the 
law. And it must be borne in mind that, if it is not fair to 
punish the employer for the misdeeds of his employee, 
neither is it fair to punish the employee for misdeeds 
forced on him by his employer. 

When the law has done what it can—and it is by no 
means doing that to-day—there will still be a wide 
field within which fraud and semi-fraud will remain possible. 
Nor is there any way of dealing with this aspect of the ques- 
fion, save by a general rise in the standards of business 

morality. The rise of trade associations, while it has other 
disadvantages to the public, does, we believe, tend on the 
whole to the repression of the cruder forms of dishonesty, 
and to the adoption at least of elementary collective stand- 
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ards of business practice. We could, indeed, wish that 
most of the trade witnesses who appeared before the Food 
Council had shown a more oncoming spirit. But this, per- 
haps, would be to ask too much of their human nature. 
for the retailer has of late years certainly had more than his 
share of abuse in the press, and he is inclined to look Upon 
the Counci] as a body existing largely for the purpose of 
chivvying him about. He is therefore apt to adopt a 
somewhat resentfully defensive attitude when he is syb. 
jected to public examination, and to discover insuperable 
objections to every proposal that may be advanced. 

Nevertheless, we believe that on the whole the cause of 
fair dealing does make progress. Nor is this surprising ; 
for though a trader here and there may make illicit gains 
by swindling his customers, it is on the whole, true that 
elementary fair dealing pays, at least as soon as any con. 
siderable section of the public becomes alive to the existence 
of the problem. Nowadays, quite enough people are alive 
to the dangers of short weight and measure to make it well 
worth the trader’s while to deal fairly by them. We do not 
of course, suggest that this is the trader’s only motive for 
acting as an honest man; but it is undoubtedly a useful 
auxiliary to other motives, and an excellent reason, while 
extending the stringency of public control, for trying also to 
enlist the traders’ associations on the side of fair dealing, 
and for helping in the self-regulation of the various trades 
and the promotion among them of higher collective stan. 
dards of business morality. We do not want the Food 
Council to neglect the task of strengthening the legal 
penalties against unfair dealing, or of framing better public 
regulations to promote fair dealing. But, at the same 
time, we hope that it will not neglect this other aspect of 
the problem. 


NATIONALISM IN THE CORRIDOR 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Danzic, January. 

EYOND the fact that it is mentioned at almost 
B every meeting of the League of Nations, the 
Corridor is so little known to the general public 

that a visit, especially in mid-winter, contains all the 
elements of adventure. The journey across Europe in 
an exaggeratedly heated train, plastered exteriorally 
several inches deep with snow and hung about with 
yard-long icicles, becomes in the imagination a sort of 
spring-board into the unknown. The impression is 
heightened by all the difficulties that crop up on the way. 
The various visas that have to be obtained in London are 
but the opening, colourless moves in the game. The im- 
portant part begins when you are nearing the Corridor, 
about two and a-half miles on the German side of the 
frontier. Here two tall and solemn German officials enter 
your compartment to decide, apparently, whether you are & 
fit and proper person to leave the Reich. After due delibera- 
tion they date your passport. By this time you are in 
Poland. Another official appears on the scene. He examines 
the passport, compares the pictorial joke inside it with the 
face under the hat of the individual who handed it to him. 
While he is doing this another official comes along. From 
their expressions you gather they are wondering what on 
earth you are doing in the Corridor of all places in the 
winter. Finally they come to the conclusion that as you 
are English you are probably mad, and being a woman 
even madder than the rest. As you do not appear dan- 
gerous you had better proceed. They make cabalistic signs 
on your passport and it is handed back. Two male customs 
officials enter the compartment and inspect your hand 
luggage thoroughly. They are followed by a woman, who 
draws the curtains on entering, and then mutters something 
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in Polish which, in case you do not understand, she elaborates 

making movements descriptive of disrobing. Should you 
be the possessor of a special pass, you get off lightly, but the 
unfortunate creature who is not thus diplomatically pro- 
tected—a protection which everyone travelling through 
the North Eastern countries of Europe should be armed 
with—has just to go through with it. The woman traveller 
who is shingled merely removes her hat, but she who has re- 
tained her tresses has to take out every hairpin. In the eyes 
of the searchers there are but two classes of women—those 
jn normal health and of more or less slender lines, and those 
who will shortly retire to the privacy of a nursing home. 
The former are examined in the railway carriage, and the 
others are conducted to a special room at the next station, 
where they are thoroughly inspected. This examination, by 
the way, is de rigueur on both sides of the frontier. 

In addition to the compartment visits, the gangway is 
patrolled. Every time officials pass, they look at you to 
make sure that you have not changed your individuality. 
There are certain stretches on the railway where half-a- 
dozen officials congregate and laboriously copy the descrip- 
tion in your passport into a large book. “ For the police ” 
you are told. Arrived safely at the hotel the passport is 
again taken from you to be “ sent to the police.” A six- 
week’s jaunt through the newly created countries of North- 
East Europe results in your description being in the hands 
of so many police headquarters that you feel you are a 
marked person with criminal attributes. 

The reason for this perpetual showing of passports is 
that when the new boundaries were drawn the designers 
imagined they were outlining the penultimate edge of a 
jig-saw puzzle. Soon after you come into one country you 
are out of it and into another, and so on, backwards and 
forwards, until the production of your passport becomes 
automatic. Everywhere you go you take it with you. You 
step on a bridge, for instance, and you show the pass. If 
you go right across you show it on stepping off—for you 
have arrived in another country. If half-way across you 
change your mind and return whence you came, you show 
it again, although the official in his little box has had you 
well within his vision all the time. 

A peculiarity of every newly created nation is suspicion. 
Everybody is looked upon as a potential enemy. Half the 
population spies upon the other half. When a stray 
foreigner arrives in the place the whole lot concentrate 
on him. They say women make bad spies. That may be, 
but they must be perfect terrors to spy upon! Whether 
she be sixteen or sixty, every woman knows within half-an- 
hour or so that a man is following her. Perhaps it is the 
age-old instinct of the hunted and the hunter. Several 
months’ roaming about in these new countries has taught 
me a lot in this respect, and I have invented a game, 
“Spying the Spy.” I soon get my subject. I have left off 
looking for a commonplace or even a handsome counten- 
ance. I just look, as soon as I have sensed the fact that I 
am being fellowed, for some distinctive detail that can be 
recognised without attracting attention. I have had 

specimens of the spy genus running around after me wearing 
canary coloured ties, velvet edged collars, overcoats lacking 
an essential button, smart pin-striped suitings, brown 
shoes with quaint cut out designs, and once there was a 
lovely tweed suit—the only one I had seen for weeks! 
A week or so ago I was so sorry for the unfortunate creature 
who had been deputed to follow me—whether from the 
German or Polish side I know not—and who had to wait 
for weary hours in dismal Polish wayside stations every 
time I lost a train connection, that I almost asked him on 
one occasion to share a glass of tea with me! The next 
Morning, in order to show my impartiality I drove in state 
i a two-horsed sleigh, bells, plumes, driver all dressed up 
in bearskins to the German Consulate, and then went on to 






visit a Polish official. I let my retainer take his choice, 
and in order to spare him further trouble started off on my 
travels again at three o’clock in the morning! If I had 
charge of a secret service department I would set the sexes 
to spy upon themselves. I am sure that it would be much 
more effective. 

The best way to make one’s self understood in those 
parts of Poland where formerly German was spoken is 
to start a conversation in English—of which very few 
people know more than a word or so. Then you can 
switch off to French. With this you can converse for per- 
haps five minutes. Then comes your chance. You ask in a 
deprecating voice whether it is possible that German is 
understood. All your difficulties are over. If, on the other 
hand, you begin in German—why, nobody knows anything 
but Polish ! 

Another adventure for the foreigner is one which I think 
is peculiar to Poland. In most of the big cities in Europe 
the price of the hotel room is given in French or English 
as well as in the language of the country. Not so in Poland. 
You have just got to know Polish. The framed regulations 
hang in the accustomed place—at the head of the bed. 
They look all “ es,” “ zs,” “* ws,” and “is.” You have not 
the slightest idea what it is about, there is such a lot of it. 
It may be a menu; there are so many prices in a column. 
At the bottom is something that you imagine must mean: 


Ring once for the waiter. 
» twice for the chambermaid. 
», three times for the porter. 


I tried this once, rang twice for the chambermaid and con- 
jured up a small page-boy. When you pay your bill you 
find the whole column of prices applied to your room. They 
were the price of the apartment, the charge for heating, the 
foreigners’ tax, the luxury tax, the tax on you for being 
there at all—what in French is called tare de séjour—the 
percentage for service, the additional rate for having your 
breakfast served in the room, and a dozen other things that 
bring up your bill for a couple of nights to as long a one as 
for a week’s stay in the West. 

The fluctuation of the zloty is also an adventure. You 
never know whether the thing that you have not got the 
time to buy to-day will cost the same to-morrow. It may, 
and probably will, be 15 per cent. more. In Danzig it is 
worse. If you want to take a ticket to any station in 
Poland you have to pay for it in Polish money, although 
Danzig has a recognised currency of its own. It is funny 
to watch the queue of people in front of the ticket office 
counting up their zloty and wondering whether the fare to- 
day is what it was when last they went on that trip or 
whether it has augmented overnight. It is not’ so funny, 
however, when it comes to your turn and you find that you 
are a few groschen short. For the girl in the ticket office 
will not accept the equivalent in any sort of currency. So 
you lose your place in the queue and on your return from 
the exchange office probably find that the train has de- 
parted and you have hours to wait. 

Clothes of all descriptions in the Corridor are extremely 
dear, out-of-date as far as cut and material are concerned, 
and extraordinarily ugly, but sugar stuff is of an excellence 
unsurpassable. I have seen veritable masterpieces in 
marzipan, chocolate and cream, things of such beauty that 
only an artist in the craft could have created them. The 
contents of the cake shops equal in variety and quality the 
finest that Paris can provide. And somehow or other these 
two things seem to me to be symbolical of the new Poland. 
For Poland is a nation without a middle class. It is a 
republic—titles have (legally) been done away with—but 
the upper classes remain. They no longer call themselves 
princes, counts and barons ; but the refinement that comes 
from education in the universities of the world they retain. 
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The upper class of Poland is the cream of the country. The 
rest of the twenty-seven million inhabitants are very 
primitive and “ home-spun.”” Their culture, such as it is, 
has remained in abeyance through centuries of Russian 
domination. They use the things that such advance of 
modern conditions as has penetrated to them have forced 
upon them because they have no alternative; but they do 
not beautify or improve them. They just take. And so 
Poland is a land of great possibilities—because of the bril- 
liancy of outlook, the refinement, the vision of her upper 
class; a land of heartbreaks—because of the overwhelming 
low cultural level of the greater part of her population; a 
land without a backbone—because the middle class that 
requires the intermediate things of life is lacking. None can 
predict what lies before her in the future. All wish her well. 
All fear for her. M. C. 


LUNCH 


UNCH—or, as the purists call it, luncheon—is the 
meal that above all others puts a man to the test. 
(The purists, by the way, seem to have little enough 
reason for objecting to “‘ lunch” as a vulgar abbreviation. 
There was a word “lunch’’—“ perhaps evolved from ‘ lump,’ ” 
according to the dictionary—in existence as long ago as the 
sixteenth century. It meant “a piece, a thick piece; a 
hunch or hunk,” and men spoke of cutting bread into little 
lunches. It was not used so early as “ luncheon” as the 
name of a meal, but it began to displace “ luncheon ”’ in 
the reign of George the Fourth. “ The word ‘lunch,’ ” 
says a book of 1829, “ is adopted in that ‘ glass of fashion,’ 
Almacks, and ‘luncheon’ is avoided as unsuitable to 
the polished society there exhibited.”” Even though it 
may have been an affectation of fashionable speech in 1829, 
however, “lunch” is obviously not a vulgar curtailment 
comparable to “ photo” or to the “‘ as soon as poss.” of 
the house-agent. It is in itself just as good a word as 
**luncheon,”’ and, even if it were not, it is a word that has 
been given its certificate of citizenship by the general 
consent of all classes of English society. All of these facts 
I have just learned for the first time from the Ozford Dic- 
tionary.) 

Lunch, then—for it would be pedantry and a waste of 
ink to write the longer word—is, I contend, the meal that 
above all others puts a man’s character to the test. A man 
may eat a large breakfast without being a glutton, and a 
small breakfast without being an ascetic. He may eat a 
large dinner without being a glutton, though, if he eats a 
small dinner, he is probably either an ascetic or a coward 
obeying his doctor’s orders. But if he eats a large lunch 
day after day when he is lunching alone, you can be almost 
certain that he is too fond of his food, and that you have 
discovered his ruling passion. He must, of course, be 
lunching alone in order that you can judge him fairly. 
You can judge no man by the amount that he eats or 
drinks when in company. For, under the genial influence 
of other people’s company, many men eat and drink more 
than is good for them. A man who sits down to lunch with 
another man—especially if it is at either his or the other 
man’s expense—cannot be accused of eating for the sake 
of his appetite. He simply goes on eating in a kind of 
mystical mood, never pausing to ask himself whether all 
these dishes are doing him any good or giving him any 
pleasure. His absorption of food is spiritual rather than 
physical. He would never dream of ordering for himself 
the courses that he permits to be ordered for him by his 
friend, or that his friend accepts from him. 

We see this curious principle at work especially on the 
occasion of public lunches. It can scarcely be denied that 
the ordinary man eats at least twice as much at a public 
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lunch as he would eat if he were lunching alone at a rr. 
taurant. This is not greed, but communion. Eating jg 
the game of the moment, just as talking is; and eating is 
twice as easy when we do it to an accompaniment of talk 
We were told the other day at the lunch given in honoy 
of the memory of Brillat-Savarin at the Savoy Hotel tha 
the meal was not meant to be a luxurious affair, but thg 
it was light and simple in accordance with Brillat-Savarin’s 
theory of taste at the table. This may have been try 
enough from the point-of-view of a gourmet, but I am sure 
I ate as much at it as I should have eaten in the course of 
three days’ lunches if I had been lunching alone. The 
eggs and truffles alone would have served me for a meal ip 
Fleet Street. Or that most memorable capon. The 
prospect of eating a similar light and simple meal in the 
middle of every day of the year would fill me with alarm, 
and I should shrink from it as from a long spell of overwork 
or overexercise. But it is sweet to dissipate in a place 
as the schoolboy said, and an occasional spell of over. 
eating, like an occasional spell of overwork, exhilarates us, 
And even the three wines. How many men would dream 
of a sequence of three wines if they were lunching in solj- 
tude? The lack of money would prevent most of us from 
doing this in any case, but I am sure that, even if I werea 
millionaire, I should be content with a single wine, or with 
beer, or even—at this time of the day—with coffee, if there 
were no one else present to turn the meal into a ceremony. 

Eating and drinking, indeed, may constitute either a 
meal or a celebration, and the moralist must make a sharp 
distinction between the two. If I were reading that excel- 
lent paper, the Guardian, for instance, by myself in a Fleet 
Street coffee shop, I could enjoy it to the accompaniment 
of a haddock and a roll-and-butter. Not that I have any 
passion for haddocks, but that they are easy to obtain 
quickly and to eat quickly—matters that are of far more 
interest to me when I am alone than any exquisiteness of 
cookery or flavour. On the whole, I think, I dislike had- 
docks, but I usually forget that I dislike them till I have 
ordered them, and, having ordered one, I can eat it without 
any feeling of resentment. How resentful I should have 
been, however, if the proprietors of the Guardian had 
attempted to fob me off with a haddock and a roll-and- 
butter at that noble lunch which was given on Monday 
at the Fishmongers’ Hall to celebrate the eightieth anniver- 
sary of the paper! Even in the Fishmongers’ Hal! such a 
dish would have seemed scurvy and inappropriate to the 
occasion. For the fishmonger can provide a better dish 
than that, and we sat down in that large company of 
bishops and other churchmen to a rite of salmon, followed 
by roast mutton and roast capon such as would have made 
one think better of the best paper in England. Do not 
think that we overate. Speaking for myself, I can say 
that I ate between twice or three times as much as I should 
have eaten in a Fleet Street coffee-shop ; but, just because 
we ate mystically, and not from greed, we rose from the 
table without any feeling of self-reproach, and without that 
sense of physical injury that many of us would have, if 
we ate more than two dishes without the presence of & 
fellow-creature to inspire and excuse us. 

It seems to me probable that we shall go on celebrating 
great occasions with lunches and dinners of many courses 
as long as there is anything on earth left to celebrate. 
There is no other comparable means of celebration known 
to man. Even if you were celebrating the centenary of 
saint famous for his austerities, you would find it a cold and 
formal business if there were not plenty to eat and drink. 
You warm to the memory of a virtuous man as you sit m 
good company round a table, as you could never warm to 
it in the chill atmosphere of a Panthéon. And the food 
and drink must be worthy of the man whom you com 
memorate. This is no occasion for a boiled egg, or for hake, 
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orfor beef sausages. To eat these things in a man’s memory 
would be to insult him in his tomb. It is not for the sake 
of the guests, but for the sake of the man or the event in 
whose honour the banquet is given, that the food and 
wine on such an occasion must be good. I could lunch 
happily on a kipper when alone, but I could not lunch hap- 
pily on a kipper in honour of Shakespeare. The kipper, 
[should feel, was good enough for me, but not good enough 
for Shakespeare. This may seem to some people to be an 
absurd symbolism, but, without symbolism, who could 
fully enjoy eating an ordinary Christmas dinner? These 
extra dishes mean no more than the waving of hats when a 
winning try is scored at an international Rugby match. 
It may be perfectly absurd for human beings to express 
their pleasure by taking their hats off and waving them; 
but we must take human beings as we find them, and 
admit that this is one of the traditional means by which 
they express their joy on a great occasion. 

As for eating too much for its own sake, that is another 
matter. As it does not happen to be one of my own vices, 
Icannot condemn it too strongly. It seems to me to be the 
least worthy of all forms of excess. And, indeed, the 
majority of men seem to think so, too, for in a wicked world 
I am sure it is one of the rarest forms of wickedness The 
doctors are always telling us that we eat too much, but I 
fancy that they mean only that we eat a little too much, 
and I do not call a man a glutton unless he eats much too 
much—unless, indeed, he eats much too much when he is 
alone. Most of the people who fall into the hands of the 
doctors are people who eat too much at parties and in 
the company of friends, and that, as I have explained, is 
not gluttony. The ordinary man gets comparatively little 
pleasure from food as food. He eats just enough for his 
own sake, and a little more than enough for the sake of others. 
Ifhe loved food for itself alone, he would have written more 
poems to it, but how small the book would be that was 
devoted to the poetry of eating! Man at his own table is a 
natural utilitarian who is as little likely to overeat as a 
well-behaved cow. Few solitaries have been gluttons. 
The lives of the hermits do not, I believe, contain the record 
of a single gourmet. Let man go into company, however, 
and his appetite increases. Two men who are individually 
indifferent to food begin to find themselves enjoying it 
when they sit down to it together. It is as though a sort of 
oversoul had come into existence with a new palate and a 
new appetite. Hence it is wrong to describe as “* beastly ”’ 
the overeating of which the doctors complain. The beast 
eats as much when it is alone as when it eats in company. 
All is for appetite, nothing for ceremony. Man alone is a 
ritualist in his eating, who eats to satisfy, not only the 
cravings of nature, but the cravings of good-nature. 

T. ¥ 


THE NATION’S LIVE STOCK 


R a dozen years past the Ministry of Agriculture 

has been making a whole-hearted and _ intelligent 

effort to improve our farm stock. It is a common 
boast at agricultural gatherings of every kind that England 
has the best cattle in Europe, and this is true; but what 
the grandiloquent folk are apt to forget is that we are also 
the modest possessors of the worst. Agriculture has always 
attracted a certain class of rich man, who finds that a prize- 
winning bull or a 10,000-gallon cow will provide a short 
cut to celebrity ; but it also attracts others who are real 
lovers of the country life and have a genuine and patriotic 
belief that they are helping their country by paying atten- 
tion to the quality of the animals on their pleasure farms. 


The history of their work stands in a century of agricultural 
acter ury gr 





On the other hand, if you travel into the remote districts, 
or even into some districts that are not remote, you may 
find animals that are well nigh worthless, badly bred, badly 
fed, ill-cared for, and in truth liabilities rather than assets. 
On great occasions the owners of these animals are sheltered 
behind the pedigree breeders, whose splendid achievement 
saves the country from being judged by the stock of the 
rank and file. These facts are known well enough in official 
circles, and they are in a way parents of those steps towards 
improvement that have led to such remarkable develop- 
ments since 1914. 

Even to-day, when the res angusta domi is a more serious 
complaint and more widely spread than foot-and-mouth 
disease or swine fever, the Ministry contrives to spend 
£50,000 annually on the betterment of live stock and to 
spend it very well. The money goes chiefly to societies of 
farmers and enables the agriculturist of moderate means 
to hire the service of good-class stallions, bulls and boars at 
a price within his means. The premium paid for stallions 
rises as high as £40 in the case of heavy shires. It goes up 
to £20 for bulls, and as far as £5 for boars. Milk-recording 
societies, which have done so much to bring about the 
elimination of the unthrifty or unhealthy cow, receive a 
subsidy rising up to £8 10s. for each milk-recorded herd. 
Even sheep have not been forgotten, and there are useful 
grants for the Welsh mountain variety. It is not to be 
doubted but that the measures taken have brought about 
a very considerable advance. Many farmers to-day would 
be ashamed of the stock they carried in pre-war days. 

The live stock improvement scheme is now firmly estab- 
lished, and it is noticeable that when the grants for heavy 
horses were withdrawn in 1921 and 1922, for reasons of 
economy, considerable damage was done to the heavy 
horse-breeding industry, the annual production of foals 
falling from ninety-seven to fifty-four thousand. 

The number of societies that subsidises bulls has risen 
from 369 in 1914 to 840 in 1923-4, the milk recorded herds 
from 806 to 5,209, the cows recorded from seven thousand 
to one hundred and thirty-eight thousand. It is stated 
that in certain districts a large proportion of the best 
prizes at Shows have been won by animals sired by premium 
bulls, and so steady has been the improvement in the 
general type of animal that in 1928 and 1924, while 2,019 
pedigree stallions were licensed only 71 were refused, and 
of the non-pedigree varieties 191 were licensed and 4 
refused. 

Side by side with this work we have the researches 
carried out at Cambridge, Edinburgh and elsewhere to 
improve the general breed of animals, but it must be 
remembered that the response has come from farmers who 
really take an intelligent interest in their work. The 
rank and file still lag behind and are content to use any 
animal that is within easy reach, and can be hired for 
service very cheaply. This tendency has had such an 
effect upon the quality of calves that in 1921 Sir Merrik 
Burrell proposed at the Council of Agriculture to make the 
licensing of bulls compulsory. The Council referred the 
suggestion to the Live Stock Committee, which preferred 
to recommend voluntary methods. The Agricultural 
Advisory Committee and the Council of Agriculture con- 
sidered the question again later in the year but would not 
proceed to action in the circumstances, and it was not until 
the Live Stock Advisory Committee came to a unanimous 
decision in September last that action was decided upon, 
but only subject to the general consent of the industry. 
By this time the licensing of bulls had been put into 
practice, with admirable results, in the North of Ireland. 
Farmers there find that their stock is all the better, and the 
principle of compulsory registration has been accepted 
loyally. The Council of Agriculture decided to deal very 
gently with farmers and to apply compulsory registration 
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only to yearling bulls, to charge a fee of 5s., and to give 
the owner of a bull that is condemned the right to appeal. 

Now there is nothing in this plan that any farmer or 
body of farmers of ordinary intelligence should resent, and 
there is no doubt but that the proposal would have been 
carried through without difficulty had not the National 
Farmers Union intervened. When the Council of Agri- 
culture makes a sound suggestion for the benefit of our 
greatest national industry it is safe to say that the National 
Farmers Union will eye it askance because the N.F.U. is a 
jealous body, and not too well developed in the upper 
storey on its executive and administrative side. It has a 
few really sound men—whom I might name—but a large 
number of others who give unrestricted play to crude 
emotions and plunge most unhappily into print. 

Now it is of the first importance that a body assuming 
the representation of a great industry like agriculture should 
be sane in all its parts, and that its public expressions should 
be such as can be justified by their appeal to the common- 
sense of the community at large. Yet in a country paper 
sent me by a friend* I read that an ex-president of the 
N.F.U., in a letter to the County Executive of the Union, 
said that “‘it was no use passing resolutions that something 
should be done, unless they were prepared to be supervised 
by ‘ officials in their hundreds,’ as to how the farmer should 
conduct his business.” 

There is, of course, more in this nonsense than meets the 
eye. If there is one thing that a certain class of farmer 
fears and resents it is supervision, and yet in all probability 
supervision is inevitable. Already the country is spending 
hundreds of thousands of pounds upon Education, Research, 
and Advice for the benefit of the farming community, 
and if that community as a result of all that has been 
done for it stands, generally speaking, on the mental 
level at which such messages as the one quoted above 
can be given and accepted, it is quite clear that the case 
for supervision is made out. The alternative suggestions 
put forward by various branches of the Union were, gener- 
ally speaking, to the effect that the Ministry should increase 
the grants for bulls and withdraw the proposals for super- 
vision. One County Committee passed a resolution to 
the effect that “control cannot be tolerated.” Another 
executive stated that farmers are better able to look after 
their own cattle than any number of “ paid officials.” But 
the test of capacity lies surely in the number of bad bulls 
that are to be found in the country to-day, and if farmers 
as a class are such good judges as some would appear to 
believe, there would be no need for an expensive live stock 
improvement scheme, costing the country a thousand 
pounds a week. 

The truth is that everybody knows that with any large 
measure for the rehabilitation of agriculture supervision 
must come. Farming is not an occupation that can be 
left without direction, nor can the State give the assistance 
for which agriculturists are clamouring unless it receives 
some adequate return, and no return can be secured 
without rules and regulations. It is hard to understand 
the objection to supervision, and if the truth were told it 
would probably be clear that it is very largely artificial 
superstructure on a political foundation. 

The N.F.U. dreads nationalisation. If it is to come, 
and its advent has undoubtedly been hastened in the past 
twelve months by the published opinions of Conservative 
experts like Mr. C. S. Orwin, then supervision will accom- 
pany it, but why dread a measure of control if it be asso- 
ciated with a still larger measure of help? When the 
County Executive Committees were looking after the 
farming interests there was little or no complaint from 
the farmers themselves. Undoubtedly mistakes were made 





* Leicester Advertiser, December 12th, 1925. 
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by the Committees, but not so many as farmers woyjq 
have made unaided, and while cultivation was speeded 
all manner of abuses were taken in hand. The agitation 
against “officials in their hundreds” is purely artificia). 
so, too, is the agitation against a very sane and proper 
measure for the betterment of the industry as a whole, ang 
in particular of the stock-keeping which is yearly becoming 
a more important factor in it. Jealousy of, or ill-yjj 
towards, the National Council of Agriculture and the 
Agricultural Advisory Committee is revealed here, naked 
and unashamed. 

There is a very serious problem before the intelligent 
farmer. He has a considerable and numerically powerfy 
Union, and the men at the head of it, with only a fey 
exceptions, are utterly unable to formulate an effective 
policy, or even to base their opposition to change on sane 
and intelligible grounds. Their latest exploit—a successfy] 
attempt to upset a movement that aimed at the improve. 
ment of stock throughout the country—should compel 
thoughtful farmers to consider the position and the mental 
calibre of those to whom their fortunes are entrusted, 

Mr. Guinness has bowed before the storm, and no further 
steps will be taken to register bulls. Farmers of the class 
to which agriculture is least indebted will be at liberty to 
use any worthless animal that they may hire for a very 
few shillings. 

The N.F.U. Executive may take such pride in the success 
as the occasion warrants. But it would be well for the 
more level-headed among the rank and file to remember 
that the milking strain is carried by the sire, and that, 
according to the latest statistical information, the average 
return of milk per cow in Denmark is 550 gallons per annum, 
and in England it is 440. It is against these figures that 
the Council of Agriculture was acting. It is in support 
of these figures that the N.F.U. has triumphed. Verbum 
sap. S. L. B. 


Correspondence 
THE DANGER IN CHINA 


To the Editor of TuzE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Disappointedly I have waited for someone with greater 
knowledge and power of expression than I possess to amplify 
the interesting article on “‘ The Danger in China ” that appeared 
in your issue of January 23rd. 

There are, it seems to me, two factors, one national and one 
individual, that bear directly upon the British influence in 
China—the former is admirably dealt with by you. By the 
individual factor I mean the immediate personal contact between 
the British and the Chinese. Look at the map! China is 
not a British possession. The tiny island of Hong Kong off 
its coast is coloured red ; the mainland is a vast area populated 
by hundreds of millions, few of whom would feel or even notice 
the loss of every foreigner. 

Those days, dear to the memory of the old China hand, have 
passed when every white man trod the soi] of China as & con- 
queror and demanded that all should make way for him ; when 
the fitting punishment for a bad dinner was to ram the tough 
chicken down the cook’s throat; when it was a sign of lost 
caste to speak the language of the native. Other white nations 
have realised this more quickly than England and are readier 
to adapt themselves to the policy of “in Rome as the Romans.’ 
We must change the type of man we have sent out in the past 
to represent us if we wish to regain our position in the future. 
He must know the Chinese and go amongst them—he has to 
sell to them against competition. What tradesman to-day 
can afford to employ assistants whose manners are repugnant 
to the customer ? : 

Concession, even more than conciliation, must be the basis 
for reconstruction of our trade. The foreigners in China live 
on concessions—Hankow, Shanghai, Canton, the Europeat 
settlements are all concessions—live by concessions, the con 
cessions of a peace loving race that permits the foreigner t 
trade if he will but concede the courtesy, honesty and custom 
they expect.—I am, Sir, etc., “Sar YAN. 

February 9th. 
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THE CODIFICATION OF THE LAW 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—The late Professor Dicey’s remedy for the same com- 
plaint as your correspondent, ** W. R.”’ makes was exactly the 
reverse of “ W. R.’s”” remedy. He wanted to abolish statutes 
“not only or perhaps mainly that Statutes are ill-drawn .. .”, 
but because “ English judges are incapable of recognising a 

inciple when once it is put into the form of an Act of Parlia- 
ment.”—Yours, etc., 

9 New Square, 

Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


February 9th. 


HOLIDAY-MAKING ABROAD 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Of all the mindless mimicries modern people suffer from, 
none is so harmful to their fellow-countrymen as spending their 
savings on holidays abroad. They take their full wallets of 
English money to the Continent and bring them home empty. 
It has been lately computed that France alone makes seven 
hundred millions of francs every year out of foreign visitors, 
mostly English, and Switzerland does not make much less. And 
this money is only spent on fares and hotels. What is spent 
on millinery, frocks, cosmetics, jewellery and thousands of other 
things cannot be calculated, but if the sums were known thinking 
people in England would become truly alarmed. If only the 
tenth part of this English money were spent in English health 
and pleasure resorts these towns along the English coasts would 
be thriving once more instead, as now, representing an aspect of 
appalling decay. What is wrong with Brighton, Hastings, 
St. Leonards, Ventnor and Torquay ? 

Do not tell us that the climate in the Riviera is better. The 
autumn and winter climate in the Riviera is spoiled by furious 
downpours of rain, day after day, lasting, with daily interrup- 
tions of a few bright hours, for months. The visitor is tortured 
by swarms of the most poisonous mosquitoes. There is no 
twilight. Night falls all at once, which has a very depressing 
effect. The air is over-stimulating, which makes patients risk 
too much exertion, and leads to relaxed nerves. Every now and 
then the mistral blows, a cold wind from the Alps which no 
invalid can endure. Our pleasure resorts along the South Coast 
offer a far more equable climate, quite as much amusement, if 
not far more, finer sea-bathing in summer than the northern 
resorts of France, where the tides are “* racing ” and the sunlight 
is all day long on your back, and a quite superior accommodation. 

Our patriots abroad put up with a lot which at home they would 
not endure a moment. 

What I ask of these people is why they must take money out 
of this country while over a million people at home don’t know 
what to do for a bare living. This luring of English people to 
the Continent to spend their savings there really requires some 
legislation. It is an alarming state of affairs, and I appeal to 
every honest man and woman to give these matters some thought. 
—Yours, etc., 

Worthing. 

February 8th. 

[We were not aware that English watering places were in so 
distressful a condition. If they are, however, it is largely their 
own fault, for all along the South Coast the prices of accommo- 
dation have been raised to a quite absurd point since the war. 
People with houses to let have seemed to think it better business 
to ask fifteen guineas a week, and let only in August, than to ask 
and get five or six guineas from June to September. In short, 
South Coast house-owners have been profiteering, and now it 
seems, according to our correspondent, that they are reaping 
their just reward. When prices become more reasonable 
Hastings will, no doubt, once more be able to compete success- 
fully with Dieppe. The same position has arisen in the last 
year or two on the French Riviera, where the fabulous prices of 
1923 and 1924 are now rapidly falling. In any case no “ legis- 
lation” that is conceivable could solve a problem which is 
purely economic. Would “ Englishman” have us forbidden 
by law to cross the Channel ?—Ep. N.S.] 


E. S. P. Haynes. 


AN ENGLISHMAN. 


SPAHLINGER AND TUBERCULOSIS 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 
Sin,—In the article in your issue of January 30th, the following 
statement is quoted : 
{f the public puts up this money, and we get the £100,000, 
there will not be one case of consumption left in the British Isles 
im five years’ time. 


This statement has not been made by any of those responsible 
for the *“‘ Spahlinger Appeal.” We know, alas! only too well, 
that such could not happen. The statement in question arose 
out of a misunderstanding of a remark made by an enthusiastic 
lady supporter, who is devoting her time and energy to further 
the cause. 

There can be no question that it is a tragedy that want of 
money should be holding up the supply of a remedy which, 
in the opinion of not a few medical men of repute, is the one which 
to-day holds out the greatest hope of cure of so widespread a 
disease.—Yours, etc., 

6, Grosvenor Street, 

w.1. 

February 4th. 


Bruce Bruce Porter. 


TALE OF A TUB 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTESMAN. 

Srtr,—This phrase goes back in its origin as far as a story in 
Apuleius (Metamorph, ix., 5-71), copied by Boccaccio in the 
Decameron (7th day, 2nd novella). It is one of those tales, 
like that told by Chaucer’s Merchant, in which man has amused 
or consoled himself by caricaturing the limitless resourcefulness 
of female effrontery. A wife, surprised with her lover, laid him 
in a large jar; and when her husband none the less discovered 
him there, explained, quite undismayed, that he had got inside 
to examine it thoroughly with a view to purchase. Hence 
** a tale of a tub’ came to mean any cock-and-bull story ; and 
it has nothing to do, as some have supposed, with nautical 
habits of throwing tubs to whales. The phrase must have been 
already familiar in English in the days of Sir Thomas More, 
who turned it to a punning jest on a statement made by an 
attorney of the unfortunate name of Tubb. See Notes and 
Queries, 1st Series, iv., 242.)—Yours, etc., 

F. L. Lucas. 


EPSTEIN AND MRS. 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—“ Surely here... was the type of Mother Earth 
herself—Hathor, the giver of life, the fruitful one—the spirit of 
love as embodied in all Nature.”” When I read this interpretation 
of the Epstein Rima in Mr. Murray’s article, its partial expression 
of what I had myself felt to be the meaning of the panel urged 
me to ask your kind hospitality to raise the point on which I 
am not satisfied. Rima is indeed the life of nature—of sub- 
human nature in its entirety, of humanity in that which man 
shares with the animals. But this life is not—either in itself 
or in Mr. Epstein’s portrait—a “spirit of love ’’—or rather 
it is a love which is very far removed from the higher meaning 
of that many-levelled word. Rima’s soul is the Eros of Hellenic 
nature religion, the libido of the psycho-analyst, the concupisc- 
ence of Augustinian theology. In fact the best commentary 
upon the panel would be Prof. Murray’s translations of Euri- 
pides’ Hippolytus and Bacchae, and Pater’s Apollo in Picardy 
(Miscellaneous Studies). Her soul is most emphatically not 
that spiritual love of which the supreme literary description is 
the XIIIth. chapter of I Corinthians, and the supreme symbol 
the Cross. The Eros, so powerfully presented in Rima possesses 
the following characters: (1) Energy, exuberant, unrestrained— 
Rima’s hair and attitude ; (2) Fecundity and maternal instinct— 
her breasts and the birds which gather to her hand ; (3) Sexual 
lust, her hips; (4) Relentless, because careless, cruelty, her 
expression. These, the dominant characters of subhuman 
and of the lower level of human nature have been displayed 
with the insight and force of genius in the Epstein Rima. A 
very large section of the public look at nature through the rose 
tinted glasses of a pseudo-romantic sentiment. They visit the 
bird sanctuary expecting to see their vision charmingly em- 
bodied, as it actually is in the statue of Peter Pan across the 
water. They are confronted with the less pleasing truth seen 
by Mr. Epstein’s naked eye. Disappointed and shocked, they 
exclaim against the ugliness and falsehood of his work. They 
wanted to see “ the spirit of Love,” gentle and merciful * em- 
bodied in nature”; they are shown Eros blindly instinctive, 
lustful, pitiless. Hine illae lacrimae. To be sure Mr. Epstein 
has not expressed the “ Spirit of Love’ which moves beyond 
and above nature and begins to manifest itself in the heart of 
man, in conflict there with Eros. But the spirit of nature he 
has expressed with unforgettable power; and it is well that 
we should all be compelled to look at it in the face of Rima.— 
Yours, etc., E. I. Warxin. 

Cc 
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Miscellany 


NEWS OF THE DARTFORD 
WARBLER 


UBLICITY is a great specific nowadays, and it might 
be thought that the persons and societies who are 
making efforts to save from extinction the British 

birds which stand in most imminent peril of it would try 
that prescription in large doses to enlist the sympathy and 
help of the public. As a matter of fact they avoid it like 
the plague, except in its vaguest and most abstract forms, 
for not only are our rarest native birds continuously 
harassed because they command a tempting price in cash 
from collectors, but the whereabouts of their surviving 
haunts have often to be kept as jealously seeret as was mili- 
tary information in the middle of the war. Bird-lovers used 
naturally, in describing a rare bird, to mention the place 
where they had seen it, but gradually it began to be noticed 
that the information thus given was taken advantage of by 
ealleetors, who would raid the spot at the first opportunity 
and make such a clean sweep that the birds stood little 
ehance of surviving there. Consequently, it has been 
necessary to keep as quiet as possible about sites which are 
not so throughly safeguarded by a watcher that they can 
be considered out of danger. 

This policy has naturally brought about a queer state of 
affairs. As a rule only the vaguest information about rare 
species appears in print, and bird-lovers who are not lucky 
enough to enjoy the confidence of an ornithologist, well 
informed through his personal experience or verbal infor- 
mation from others, can get very little idea where to look 
for rare birds at the present day, or exactly how much truth 
there is in dogmatic prophecies of their approaching 
extermination. 

Perhaps the best. of all examples of this well-meaning 
eonspiracy of silence is the Dertford Warbler. Although its 
haunts, past and present, are almost without exception 
within a hundred and thirty miles of London, and many of 
them within fifty, it is known at first hand to very few 
birdlovers, and its recognition at the present time is of the 
vaguest description. It ison this that Lintend to write, so far 
as my information and my own experience allow, for to risk 
mentioning localities is unfortunately out of the question 
so long as the collecting system goes on. Undoubtedly the 
great frost of 1917 was a cruel blow to the Dartford Warbler. 
It. was scarce before, but not so rare that a knowledgeable 
ornithologist could not find it with a certain amount of 
trouble in a good many parts of England. I used to see it 
pretty often in Hampshire, occasionally on the South 
Downs, and once even in a residential road in Worthing at 
autumn migration time. Of course it is not. a migrant—the 
fact that the Dartford Warbler is the only warbler we have 
which remains through the winter with us is one of its most 
notable distinctions. But the instinct is not quite absent, 
and at the time when the others depart a general restless- 
ness makes itself felt. Of this I had an experience only a 
few days ago, which caused me to. write this article. Outside 
a certain village in the south of England which I had to visit 
was the beginning of a broad expanse of heath, and coming 
out of the lane on to it, I stopped to appreciate the view. 
While I was standing still I heard froma patch of gorse close 
at. hand a faint, chiding note, which immediately drew all 
my attention, for I recognised it as coming from the Dartford 
Warbler. Soon I caught sight of the bird moving in. the 
middle of the furze, and, sitting quietly down where I was, 
I saw in a very little time the bird begin flying across straight 
towards. me with the curious erratic flight of its species, 
uneertain and violently undulating. Catching sight of me 
when. he was within three or four yards he turned abruptly 






— 


aside, I could hear the quick spasmodic flutterings of his 
wings. He settled on the furze behind and worked his Way 
round till he came out on a spray not ten feet from me 
Every detail of his plumage was clear ; the slaty mantle ang 
even darker hood in which sparkled his round cherry-reg 
eyes, the black tail, long and a little fanshaped, with a very 
effective white margin, and the rich and splendid vinoy 
tint of the breast, which no other British bird possesses, 
Every feather of the puffed-out throat showed a separate 
spangled tip—the mark of autumn plumage—and th 
feathers of the crown were ruffled up almost enough to reach 
the dignity of a crest. He sang in a low, faint voice, with, 
blend of sweet and unmusical notes which had a very elusive 
likeness, sometimes to a distant syklark, sometimes to th 
stonechat or redstart, sometimes to a hurrying sedge-warbler, 
He skipped about the tops of the gorse, often disappearing 
into the depths and showing himself very expert at making 
his way where the thorns seemed impossible to penetrate, 
At last he flew back of his own accord to the place he cam 
from. 

By this time I had become aware that there were not les 
than four Dartford Warblers about this corner of the 
common, within a hundred yards of an inhabited house. 
Two were hens, much paler on the underside than the cock, 
and sootier and more brown above. They were elusive 
though not shy. I could never keep more than four under 
observation at the same time. The gorse, though low and not 
forming a thicket, flourished greatly here, and contimually, 
from different patches, I heard another simpler and les 
variable kind of song, which had a very strong likenes 
to that of the black redstart. The call notes also wer 
varied, and most of them would technically have to be 
called harsh, but their effect was not unpleasant, any 
more than the rampant angularity of the sprays of furr 
was unpleasant, because they were in keeping with their 
setting. I watched these furze-wrens for much mor 
than an hour. They paraded themselves freely everywhere, 
but absolutely refused to be made to show themselves, 
and if closely approached would vanish into the thick of 
the bush, resisting every attempt to flush them with 
surprising determination and success. 

At last, having to catch a train, I was foreed to leave, but 
I decided to go back by the long way round over the heath 
and in doing so made my discovery. For well over half-a-mik 
the whole heath was alive with Dartford warblers. | saw 
the impudent, unmistakable silhouette of the little round 
sprightly bird with his large cocked tail constantly om the 
tops of the furze, and the slender fleeting shape of the dusky 
fugitive warbler passing low from one dark patch to.another. 
Twice I notieed the dancing flight which accompanies the 
pleasant white throat-like song. To be cautious, there 
eannot possibly have been less than forty pairs of furz- 
wrens inhabiting the heath—they were nearly all im paits, 
notwithstanding the season. They were very restless 
flaunted themselves without restraint, but time was short and 
in any case many must have been overlooked, even —— 
that the small corner of the heath over which I ha 
to pass represented the whole extent of their commonwealth. 
I should not be surprised if there were actually not less than 
a hundred pairs. 

Bearing in mind the fact that the Dartford’ Warbler has 
been ascertained to have become totally extinct within the 
last ten years at its principal’ English breeding haunt, and 
that it is exceedingly soubthal if there were, a few years 8g° 
so many as forty pairs in the whole of the British Isles, the 
surprise of the discovery may be appreciated. 
fluctuate rapidly, and. it would not be safe to say that 4 
similar leap in numbers may not have happened unob 
on other remote heaths in the south of England. Whether 
it has or not, this haunt, at least, is safe from the builder and 
unlikely to be much more disturbed than it is at pe 
If the next few winters are not too severe this stronghol 
alone may produce enough furze-wrens to colonise 
many heaths and commons where misfortunes, 


the steady persecution of men have lately brought about 
their extinction. E. M. Nic#o1soy. 
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Art 
ROBERT BEVAN 


THE MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 


HE landscapes by the late Robert Bevan which are 

exhibited this month at the Goupil Gallery will appeal 

to simple tastes because they are singularly effective 
decorations and because they intensify the peculiar qualities 
of English landscapes; they will appeal to those with 
definite esthetic notions because they combine great re- 
finement in colour and line with a strong sense of design, 
and to those interested in the theory and evolution of 
painting because they show incisive research along new lines 
and a real development in the conception of landscape. 

The exhibition is a great revelation because Mr. Bevan’s 
pictures never appeared quite comfortable at the London 
group or new English exhibitions; as Mr. Nash points out 
in his introduction, they are singularly free from any 
striving after illusory effects or from that over-emphasis 
and distortion which appeal most in a crowded exhibition, 
where the mere number of exhibits makes one wait for 
certain pictures to thrust themselves before the others. 
Quieter qualities prevail, however, in a “‘ one-man show,” 
where one can feel the full effect of work which is carefully 
thought out, and follow through all its phases the thread of 
a decided personality. 

When Cézanne sifted for his own purposes the theory and 
the achievements of the impressionist painters, he retained 
for his own use the purity of colour upon which they had 
insisted, but he accepted only in part their science of com- 
plementary colours; in his determination to realise the 
full plasticity of his conceptions he set severe limitations 
to the range of colours he employed. Van Gogh and 
Gauguin on the other hand prized more highly the emotional 
value of colour, and sought to attain in it the maximum 
variety and intensity, at the expense of the plastic element. 
Neither of the latter can be said to have founded a school of 
painting, and among younger Frenchmen, Bonnard alone— 
examine his La Table among the Courtauld pictures at the 
Tate Gallery—has attempted to realise the full possibilities 
of colour as it was handed down by the impressionist 
painters. Most of the next generation, Friesz, Derain, 
Segonzac, for example, have pursued the plastic idea to the 
exclusion of others, and in their enthusiasm have often 
returned dangerously near—Derain especially—to the 
colour-debasement of the early nineteenth century. Plastic 
design has also been the platform of that modern school led 
by Mr. Fry, which continues in England the principles of 
Cézanne, and from Mr. Duncan Grant and Mr. Porter we 
have had work equal in importance to that of the painters 
just mentioned ; but no one who has examined their latest 
work would find in it any suggestion that the discoveries of 
the impressionists had ever been made. 

For the full use of these one turns to another group of 
English painters, of which Mr. Bevan was probably the 
protagonist. Mr. Nash’s reference, in his introduction to 
the catalogue, to the artist’s friendship with Gauguin was 
perhaps a hint intended to be followed up, for Mr. Bevan, 
like Gauguin, insists on the full use of every colour in his 
palette and he insists from the beginning on the utmost 
decorative value to be derived from colour arranged in 
Toad masses. One sees the promise of this in the earliest 
Picture exhibited, 4 Breton Yard, painted in 1894 on French 
soil and among French artists. It does not remind us 
definitely of any Frenchman of that period, and when com- 

ed with any contemporary English painter it stands 
entirely alone. No English work of this date exhibits a 
Similar purity of colour or intensity of atmosphere. In the 
Auibition one can follow the evolution of this colour- 
eeling as it is gradually brought into more precise confor- 


mity with the exigencies of design and the reality of form 
and atmosphere. It is well worth noting, too, the quality 
of line in this early work; it is vigorous and incisive but 
its roundness and fluency are in striking contrast to the 
angular severity characteristic of some of the later work. 
Arrived in the twentieth century with the Gate, Szeliewy 
(1902) and another little picture painted in Poland at the 
same date, one finds an absence of any line and a reliance 
upon larger masses of colour put in with a vigorous, broken 
touch; there is a sense of solidity reminiscent of Seurat. 
But it is in the larger Ploughing on the Downs (1906) that we 
find a complete divisionist use of paint. The small touches 
of contrasted colours juxtaposed convey with extraordinary 
realism an atmosphere charged with the rarefied air of the 
Downs; but beneath the transitory effect got by impres- 
sionist means there is a sense of form which the later 
impressionists were without, and one already finds the 
characteristic which makes Mr. Bevan’s later work so 
impressive in effect, the bold massing of colour in the 
design. 

At this period Mr. Bevan’s work must have been almost 
unknown to anyone in England but his friends. The two 
Cumberland Market scenes, Hay-Carts and Cumberland 
Market, are the first to bring us into contact with other 
contemporary Englishmen. Their painter is clearly one of 
a well-known body soon afterwards organised into the 
Camden Town Group. Mr. Richard (formerly Walter) 
Sickert and Mr. Ginner are now the only prominent sur- 
vivors from a company which was perhaps the most 
brilliant and promising among the modern English School. 
Gilman and Spencer Gore have already acquired some post- 
humous fame, though very much less than they deserve. 
Bevan was an older man than either, and it is to be presumed 
that he was the real pioneer among them. In their work 
the transient characteristics of impressionism are gone, but 
the science of complementary colours remains to add both 
reality and emotional value to a clearer definition of planes 
and a stronger sense of design. The thick impasto of 
the paint and the bold use of a brilliant creamy white in 
these two pictures are individual characteristics which 
seem to remain in Bevan’s later work. They are to be 
found in the Lottery Hill, painted in 1918, which is perhaps 
the most original composition in the exhibition. The 
depth of the picture is reduced almost to a minimum, with 
a foreground measuring not much more than an inch. The 
colour is divided with the utmost simplicity into three main 
masses, a gently modulated green in the foreground and in 
the trees which close the view on either side, an unvaried 
blue in the sky and a brilliant creamy white upon the wall 
of a barn in the centre of the foreground ; there is an inten- 
sity of sunlight almost equal to that obtained by van Gogh. 

n this picture and in those of several previous years one 
comes upon an unusual emphasis of line. The contours of 
the trees are defined by an angular convention, which is 
intensified in the drawing of the animals in several scenes 
from horse-sales exhibited. The severity of these contours 
is unlikely to please at first sight because it runs counter to 
former tradition. It is not easy to reconcile line with the 
exigencies of atmosphere, impossible to combine it with the 
masses of light and shade into which landscapes have, until 
very recently, been divided. The suave roundness of 
contour with which Claude represented trees became 
accepted as a convention by every subsequent artist. 
Contours disappear altogether in Impressionist art, and 
Degas, speaking of their revolution in colour, is said to have 
remarked “ we have reformed colour, now we must reform 


line.” 

The reforms of the Post-Impressionists left many paths 
unexplored ; to Cézanne himself line is not essential at all. 
His contours have the appearance of being inserted last to 
make more precise the definition of coloured tones with 
which he built up his scenes. Mr. Bevan seems to have 
found in line almost a new method of expression, and the 
boldness of his researches in a new direction led him through 
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uncompromising severity to a new and subtle use of con- 
tours. The Two Ash-Trees, painted in 1924, seems to show 
the serenity born of much patient work; the contours of 
the trees are essential to the design but they have softened 
into an almost circular rhythm, and the colour, equally 
rhythmical, is more restrained but more fully suggestive 
of atmosphere. The Yard Gate, which must be the latest 
picture exhibited, is the most luminous of all. The fore- 
ground trees and the square building in the centre have the 
old massive solidity, but they no longer close the view and 
the eye is allowed to travel beyond them to distant hills. 
In these there is a suggestion of infinity; but it is an 
infinity compatible with precise form and clean design and 
attainable only by an artist who has subjected himself to 
the severest self-restraint and kept a single purpose before 
him from the first. Puiuiep HENDY. 


Music 


A SAD NIGHT FOR FRANCE 


S it pleasant or unpleasant to discover that, bad 
as we are, other people are worse? No doubt 
our answer would vary with our mood and in a 
mood of irritation with that phase of thought 
which always finds French art and French literature 
more interesting than our own it would be pleasant 
to have such an experience as we had at the last concert 
of its Royal Philharmonic Society, when a celebrated 
French conductor, M. Rhené-Baton—conducted a 
programme of French music, and a Spanish pianist, 
Sen. Ricardo Viiies, celebrated in Paris for his playing of 
the modern French and Spanish school of pianoforte 
composition, played Mozart’s C. Minor Pianoforte 
Concerto. 

It must be remembered that it is impossible for a 
foreigner to judge the nice shades of a reputation. 
The fact that the names of Rhené-Baton and Ricardo 
Vifies appear frequently in French newspapers, and 
are well known to us in England may not mean that 
either of them is thought highly of by the discriminating 
French public; but, on the other hand, the Royal 
Philharmonic Society ought to know. We could not 
expect—at least we should be faintly surprised if the 
Comédie Frangaise invited Mr. Basil Dean to produce 
and Mr. Ivor Novello and Miss Tallulah Bankhead 
to play the leads in Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet 
in Paris, although, of course, if asked to substitute 
three other names, some fastidious critics would feel 
the need of retiring to a desert island for six months to 
think it all out. But the world will not wait for people 
so exquisite in judgment; someone must be thrown 
into the rough and tumble of everyday performance, 
and in the rush and hurry it is sure to be the wrong 
person. We may, therefore, assume with perfect 
confidence that M. Rhené-Baton is not France’s best 
living conductor. I don’t pretend to know who is, but 
I do know that it cannot be M. Rhené-Baton. Well, 
yes, it might be. All that the enemies of France have 
said denouncing her bad taste may be true. From 
Mozart to Wagner, the world’s great musicians have 
spoken contemptuously of the musical taste of Paris. 
It is true that they have nearly all been Germans, but 
it is also true that in Paris, Rimsky-Korsakov has been 
thought to be a greater composer then Moussorgsky, 
and it is true that the Germans have always thought more 
highly of Berlioz than his fellow-countrymen. The 
reason probably is that in Paris artistic opinions are 
dictated. by the salon public to a greater extent than in 
London, and that this public itself is smaller and more 
limited in its outlook than its London equivalent. 
But there is no end to the speculations that may be 
made as to the cause and the quality of M. Rhené- 
Baton’s reputation, or the reputation of Sen. Ricardo 
Vifies. Let me come to the dreary fact that whatever 
his reputation is in Paris it now surpasses his reputation 
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in London. Sen. Ricardo Viiies is a slightly mor 
mysterious matter; and I shall refer to him presently 
It is comforting to admit that M. Rhené-Batoy 
is a great athlete. Looking rather like a gigantic 
Professor Granville Bantock, he towered above the 
orchestra and performed the most amazing evolutions 
with his left hand. It will therefore seem incredible, 
but it is none the less true, that during his performance 
of the Mozart Pianoforte Concerto, M. Rhené-Baton 
was invisible. I happen to know this concerto, hayi 
often attempted to play it upon my own pianoforte 
but under M. Rhené-Baton it sounded as if it were g 
record being played by a mechanical orchestra, and g 
record that had been cut by a plumber who punched 
the holes correctly so that all the notes should be 
sounded, but did not know that the intelligence of the 
composer had linked them into musical phrases, 
Sen. Ricardo Vifies tinkled away at the pianoforte with 
a very pretty tone, but I have never listened to more 
sterile, lifeless playing. I have no hesitation in charae- 
terising this particular performance as an outrage upon 
the musical public of London. 

The programme was indescribably tedious. Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Overture on Russian church themes, 
“La Grande Paque Russe,” is one of those glittering 
inanities which need the magnetism of a Beecham to 
render tolerable. Roussell or Roussel’s ‘* Le Festin de 
l’Araignée ” is an agreeable piece of programme music 
which had already been played in London quite as 
often as it deserved. Vuillemin’s Breton Suite “En 
Cornouailles ” had the breezy picturesque vivacity of a 
French Ethel Smyth. After this came the most exciting 
ten minutes of the evening—the Interval. Having 
partially recovered our sang-froid with the aid of the 
interval, we were plunged into the dismal intensities 
of Vincent d’Indy’s “Sinfonie sur un _ Chant 
Montagnard,” which sounds exactly like its name. 
Here I must in strict honesty convey a warning to the 
unwary reader. The writer of the programme notes 
describes this symphony as “ unquestionably one of 
the first things in modern music.” I do not know what 
other “ things ” there are in modern music, but I will 
admit that this is a “thing”! I hope I shall not be 
present when any other “things” of M. Vincent d’Indy’s 
are performed. ‘ Things” should be seen not heard. 
I have never been able to endorse M. Vincent d’Indy’s 
reputation. It is hard not to be prejudiced against 
his particular kind of reputation. It is the sort of 
reputation which men get who are preternaturally 
solemn, and who are always talking of high ideals and 
sacred art. Actually, M. d’Indy’s music seems to me to 
lack real originality and to be laboured and heavy, and 
very much under the influence of Wagner; but I 
admit that I cannot imagine a worse interpreter than 
M. Rhené-Baton. Sir Thomas Beecham might have 
made this monstrous mountain come to life, but it 
was pitiful to listen to M. Rhené-Baton, who seemed to 
be climbing the mountain with the aid of a stick rather 
than singing the mountain song. It was a sad night 
for French music. F 

To return to Sen. Ricardo Viiies. This great Spanish 
pianist is a curious phenomenon. I have since h 
him play a number of pianoforte solos by Debussy, 
Albeniz, and Granados, and I admit that he has merits. 
His is not sensitive playing, nor is it playing of great 
intellectual vigour, but it has a certain , clean 
sparseness, rather like the conversation of a music 
weary connoisseur who has long since lost all gusto and 
all sparkle, but who speaks with a certain io 
distinction of style. His association with M. Rhen¢ 
Baton was rather like that of sherry with flat ginget- 
beer. The next time the Royal Philharmonic Society 
decides to have a night of French music let it ask ‘I 
Paris for a bottle of good claret, if such a “ thing ” st 


exists. 
W. J. TuRNes. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AST week I entered upon an inquiry which I knew 
L would not end simultaneously with my page. 
A journalist should never take for granted that 
anybody has read or remembered what he said seven days 
before, so I will briefly indicate the drift of last week’s 
discourse. It was devoted to noting the ways in which 
ple may manceuvre themselves into positions from which 
rubbish in art appears worthy of respect. The door of 
welcome, I suggested, is first opened ajar by genuine 
experimenters, then pushed wide enough to admit enormi- 
ties by a little crowd of people who are passionately eager 
to be the first to understand. It is afterwards propped 
open by logical art-theories, while free passage is main- 
tained thanks to a threat. The nature of this threat and 
its potency I left over to be dealt with this week. 


* * * 


I expect most of my readers guessed what it was : namely, 
the threat to all dissidents or doubtfuls that if they are not 
duly respectful towards the aforesaid enormities, they 
will find themselves numbered among the philistines who, 
in the past laughed at and rejected “ the unknown beauty.” 
In the current number of the New Criterion M. Cocteau 
flourishes this lash ; modernist poets are never tired of 
pointing out that Coleridge and Keats were once jeered 
at; the supporters of cubist art continually remind the 
public that it once heaped abuse upon the now respected 
Impressionists. Indeed, the threat is in constant use, 
and it has an alarming effect upon people in whom the 
desire to be right about art is rather stronger than their 
power to enjoy it. 


+ * * 


In its subtler forms it reduces the diffident to aspen- 
hearted acquiescence. One of these is to write in an airy 
confident tone as though it was, of course, only fools and 
block-heads who are even conscious of precisely those mis- 
givings which are internally gnawing the would-be proselyte, 
and at the same time to remind him, perhaps, in the words of 
the De Goncourts, that, ‘‘ The Beautiful is that which seems 
abominable to uneducated eyes. The beautiful is that 
which your mistress or your cook instinctively finds hideous.” 
If, at the moment of reading, the poor art-snob has any 
misgivings about either his cook or his mistress, such a quota- 
tion will at once open his eyes to the merits of the poet or 
painter in question. But, failing that, such a quotation as 
“L’art n'est pas chose populaire, encore moins ‘ poule de luxe’ 
. +» L’art est d’essence hautaine will surely bring him to heel- 

Note the flattery implicit in it. He will henceforth 
feel lifted above his fellows proportionally as they disagree 
with him, and also be able to pass through the houses of the 
rich and the galleries of collectors with pleasant, super- 
cilious equanimity. Moreover, there is something besides 
flattery—there is also truth—in that statement. Art, like 
physics, politics or tennis, is best understood by a few, and 
those few are not necessarily to be found among the rich, 
who are particularly apt to confuse (though we are all 
liable to do so) prestige values with beauty. And it is pre- 
cisely this blend of flattery and truth in this statement 
Which makes it so persuasive. What, however, we are right 
toresent isa truth of such very general import being used 
to push us into admiring any particular book or work of art. 
Those who put their faith in admiring with the few often 
Present a comic spectacle when numbers of people come 
round to their opinion. I am not in my ninetieth year, but 
it is astonishing how often, while watching the ups and 








downs of reputations, I have found myself exclaiming, 
““Ah! The rats are leaving the floating ship.” In reading 
criticism it is always well to keep a sharp look-out to see to 
what extent one is being flattered or intimidated; unless 
controversy is running high, these are generally the methods 
of an imperfectly convinced critic. 


Now with regard to that formidable threat, supposing we 
have escaped cajolery uncaught, there are several con- 
siderations which may help us to bear up under it. In the 
first place, though the majority have been always unin- 
telligent in the past, those who use that argument omit to 
mention that they often despise themselves the same works 
which the majority once abused. Hernani was defended 
against mockery by a band of brothers whose smallness 
and compactness left nothing to be desired. Yet that 
Hugo’s play was fustian the modernist poet would be the 
first to assert. The Pre-Raphaelites and Impressionists 
were not in favour with the very painters who recently 
called out loudest, “ You are abusing us as you once 
abused Whistler and Rossetti whom you now admire.” 
It was a good retort, but a trifle disingenuous, for they 
despised both themselves. The public is undoubtedly 
an ass, but it is not quite so simple as all that. It is not 
uncommon in criticism to find the elect and progressive 
of a later date echoing its ancient bray. And what is 
one to think then? Secondly, though it is lamentably 
true that Coleridge and Wordsworth were ridiculed, so 
was Mr. Bowles. Comforting thought some poet whom 
we find it impossible to admire, in spite of the threat 
that we are offending against “‘the unknown beauty,” 
may be a Bowles! Lastly, there is nothing to be ashamed 
of in not surrendering quickly to what is new, or in 
retracting opposition afterwards. In short, it is unsafe 
to be convinced either by the fact that many admire a 
particular work or by the fact that only a few understand 
it and like it. Even when minorities and majorities agree 
the corroboration may be valueless, for a work of art may 
be enjoyed at different levels—vide, Hamlet. 


There is a passage in Mr. Santayana’s Life of Reason, 
in the volume on Reason in Art, which throws light on 
the nature of all “new” poetry which is not of the con- 
ventional sort, and does propagate accepted ideas in 
metaphors which have been used before, and justifies 
a stiff attitude towards it : 

* Pure try,” he writes, “is pure experiment; and it is not 
strange that nine-tenths of it should be pure failure. For it matters 
little what unutterable things may have originally gone together 
with a phrase in the dreamer’s mind; if they were not uttered 
and the phrase cannot call them back, this verbal relic is none 
the richer for the high company it may once have kept. Expressive- 
ness is a most accidental matter. What a line suggests at one 
reading, it may never suggest again even to the same person. 
For this reason, among others, poets are partial to their own 
compositions ; they truly discover there depths of meaning which 
exist for nobody else. Those readers who appropriate a _ 
and make him their own fall into a similar illusion ; they attribute 
to him what they themselves supply, and whatever he reels out, 
lost in his own personal revery, seems to them, like sortes Biblicae, 
written to fit their own case... .” 

Finally, the new birth has to be inspected critically by 
the public censor before it is allowed to live ; most probably 
it is too feeble and defective to prosper in the common 
air. 

* * * 


The two most interesting books of literary criticism 
which have recently appeared are Principles of Literary 
Criticism, by I. A. Richards (Kegan Paul, 10s. 6d.), and 
On English Poetry, by Robert Graves (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.). 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Masterson. By Grmpert Franxav. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

The Triumphant Rider, By Frances Harrop, Jarrold. 7s. 6d. 

The a of Daphne Bruno. By Ernest RayMmonp. Cassell. 
7s. ° 

Glorious Apollo. By E. Barrincron. 

The Beauty of the Purple. 
Parsons. 7s. 6d. 

The Pleasure-Lover. By E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN. Palmer. 7s. 6d. 

At the Blue Moon Again. By D. B. Wynpnam LEwis. 


Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
By Wituram Stearns Davis. 


Methuen. 5s. 
Variety. By Ricuarp CoNNELL. Parsons. 7s. 6d. 
The Kenworthys. By Marcaret Witson. Long. 7s. 6d. 


The Man Who Was Lonely. By KENNETH INGRAM. The Damien 


Press. 7s. 6d. 
The Education of Sallie May. By Fannie Kitsourne. Putnam. 
5s. 


Odd Pairs. By Laurence Housman. Cape. 5s. 


It is not generally known that the Executive of the Labour 
Party, if they put their heads together, would reach from 
here to Moscow. Still less is it known—especially, I fear, to 
the officials of Trade Unions and the I.L.P.—that the funds 
of the latter organisation are drawn mainly from a political 
levy on the funds of the Trade Unions. It is this sort of scandal 
which Mr. Frankau is resolute to expose. It is at once the 
object of his eloquence and the measure of his acquaintance 
with his subject. Listen to him—while you have the chance : 
we shall not listen to his like again : 

He had convinced himself that Rose’s main contention was 
right; and that the old Labour Party, misguided perhaps, but 
‘really British,” had momentarily been swallowed up by a “ hetero- 
geneous mass of arid intellectuals, sterile agitators, sentimental 
old women, disgruntled office-hunters, renegade Irishmen, renegade 
Jews and renegade Parsees,” the whole (though leavened here 
and there by honest if incapable gentlemen) ‘‘ backed, bolstered 
and Bolshevised by the infamous I.L.P.,” whose funds, by some 
process of juggling which Masterson could not fathom, were derived 
partly from trouble-seeking aliens abroad, partly from self-seeking 
aliens at home, but mainly—and of this there could be no doubt 
whatever—from involuntary contributions wrung, week by week 
under the guise of “‘ political levies,’ out of the pockets of the 
Trade Union working-man. 

The “ he” at the beginning of this quotation is the Masterson 
who is the hero of Mr. Frankau’s book, and who so charac- 
teristically failed to fathom a non-existent fact of which there 
could be no doubt whatever. Fathoming was not in any case 
Masterson’s strong line. He was nothing if not an English 
gentleman: and indeed nothing if an English gentleman. We 
are apparently expected to be overwhelmed by his gentility. 
But why ? Omne ignotum pro magnifico; but surely English 
gentlemen are not so very rare. This particular one was also 
an Empire-builder, a millionaire and an ass; but, when he 
got down to the great raw red realities, such as the Red Flag 
which floats over Eccleston Square, or the red Morocco bedroom 
shoes on the feet of the man discovered in Mrs. Masterson’s 
bedroom (“Red Morocco bedroom shoes. Everything about 
him was red—his eyes, his hair, the flesh at the neck above 
the open pyjamas. Yes! Red! Red as spilt blood.”)—when, 
I say, Masterson got down to such realities, he carried what 
sporting journalists call a punch in each hand : 

Followed fighting; the flash of Rupert’s fist for John’s jaw ; 
the smash of a blow half-landed ; the slither of Rupert’s unshod 
feet ; John’s counter; the tense, teeth-set breathing of John. 

Attaboy! O Attaboy! But I should like to ask Mr. Frankau 
to clear up just one point. At what moment did Rupert come 
unshod ? Because a little further up the page, you remember, 
“he had his shoes on, that man. Red Morocco bedroom 
shoes. . . . Red as spilt blood.” 

Politically, Masterson was the pupil of Mr. Rose; and we 
taste the wine of Rose’s oratory : 

** Fellow members,” he began, “fellow citizens of this great 
city, of the greatest commercial Empire this world has ever seen ” 
—and the voice gripped her—yripped the whole room. 

He went on to define the duty of the Fellowship which he was 
addressing : 

to expose and to confound this party: not the British Labour 

Party but the Foreign Labour Party, this so-called Independent 

Labour Party above whose headquarters there floats no glorious 

flag of national independence, but the foul red emblem of that 
international misery which is international revolution—famine, 
anarchy and death. 

Once again (and, please, all together this time)—Attaboy ! 


a 


Politics are not Mr. Frankau’s only interest. He can 
the tables and the turf, subjects unfailing in their appeal. Hoy 
vainly men themselves amaze to win the Oaks, to sweep the 
baize! But Socialism and Sex are the big draws, My 
patriotism, however, is a little offended by seeing an i 
gentleman made the sport of “ that anangkae (sic) which the 
Greeks held to be the supreme force in every man’s destiny,” 
Mr. Frankau insists upon his plural: a few pages further op 
he refers again to that “ mysterious force which the wise Greeks 
called anangkae ; otherwise, Fate.” To me, Masterson seems 
rather to have been the sport of his wife Irene...And why 
doesn’t Mr. Frankau call her Irenae? 

She was a talented woman, Irene. She could “ laugh nympho. 
maniacally.” But it was in Mary that Masterson ultimately 
found his true helpmeet : 

Perhaps, in the days to come, this Mary will be all England to 
him, all his high hopes for England, and all his great dreams for 
England, and all his steadfast courage for England, and alj— 
because without this is no courage—his fear. But to-day, you 
must see her—even as he is seeing her—only for his woman, his 
flesh-and-blood love-woman, for the Eve who comes to him after 
Lilith, so that he never more remembers Lilith, because this woman 
becomes all things to him, playmate, comrade, wife and mistress; 
joy and sorrow, tears and laughter, love and longing, mother 
mate. 


So, for a change—Attagirl! But I am not sure that the com. 
parison with Eve is perfectly happy. It is very nice to abandon 
the Lilith and languors of vice ; but there was some talk, too, 
about Eve in her day ; was she quile the mate—or the mother 
—for an English gentleman? 

It is a pity that Mrs. Harrod, whose style has a certain 
dignity, should have fallen for, and to, what may be called 
the “sins of society” convention. If only novelists could 
be made to realise how tired, and how unconvinced, their 
readers are left by this constant parade of naughty epigram 
and daring disarray, this perpetual emphasis on the nude and 
the rude! It is possible to enter both Belgravia and Bohemia 
without finding them at all strikingly different from Golders 
Green and Balham; but you would scarcely think so, if you 
judged by contemporary fiction. Does Mrs. Harrod expect 
us to take seriously her “‘ Miss Susan Brode, the daughter of 
Viscount Leicester,” who comes to an evening party in a 
costume which she explains by saying: “ I am Cupid, disguised 
as Maud Allen,” and dances on the table in order to “ fire 
young men and women to inconsequent orgiastic mirth”? 

This sort of silliness fills a large part of what would have 
been otherwise, perhaps, an interesting book. We first meet 
the heroine, Marcia, when she is running away from a man to 
whom her mother, a prostitute, has in effect sold her. The 
purity and unconsciousness, not to say stupidity, of Marcia’s 
mind are supposed to be thrown into engaging contrast by the 
putrescent “ Society” which, through most improbable coin- 
cidences, comes to take her up. There is an idea here, and not 
a bad one; but the background is so unreal, and the method 
of its portrayal so showy and fussy, that the idea is lost. 

It is a relief to turn to such a solid and sincere piece of 
work as The Fulfilment of Daphne Bruno. Mr. Raymond is 
not entirely successful; he tries, and fails, to portray literary 
genius expanding through three generations ; but that is only 
an incidental defect in a work remarkable, as a whole, for 
intellectual integrity and efficiency of characterisation. Daphne 
and her husband are the only real people in the book ; but, as 
they occupy almost all of it, that doesn’t matter. The husband, 
a superficial fellow, is studied with a cautious irony that is 
entirely without malice: Daphne, deeper herself, gets deeper 
consideration. Except for the section dealing with the war 
years, a section which follows familiar lines, the construction 
and atmosphere are fresh and individual. I congratulate Mr. 
Raymond on an admirable novel. : 

Those who like historical novels might do worse than give 
their attention to Glorious Apollo and The Beauty of the Purple. 
Both embody a large amount of research, and abound in local 
colour without inartistically splashing it about. Both, unfortu- 
nately, are written in a somewhat stilted style. Glorious 
Apollo deals with Byron, and its heroine—almost too bright 
and good for credibility—is Lady Byron: to the feather-pated 
Augusta is allotted the part which, it seems to me, the historical 
evidence proves that she did actually play. Mrs. Barrington 
does less than justice, I think, to the force and profundity of 
Byron’s character; but that is a controversial matter. he 
Beauty of the Purple deals with the Saracen attack on Con- 
stantinople in the early years of the eighth century: its hero 
is the Emperor Leo: it is extremely long and, in places, quite 
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yivid. There are the usual intriguings, kidnappings and 
torturings; but Mr. Davis is at his best in describing a fight. 

The Pleasure Lover might possibly be called brilliant ; and 

I have found it extremely dull. It is the autobiography 
of a boy—he is still barely grown-up at the end of the book 
_who is, for all practical purposes, devoid of any motives but 
the basest. He is entirely selfish, cold, mean and unscrupulous, 
and he tells us about himself with a ruthlessness which certainly 
amounts to a striking tour-de-force. But one cannnot care what 
happens to such a creature; that is why the delineation of 

wickedness needs genius to kindle it into effectiveness ; 
the ordinary human appeal being absent, we must have some- 
thing rare in its stead. And Mr. Meyerstein doesn’t quite give 
us that. 

You either like Mr. Wyndham Lewis or you don’t. I do. 
He makes me laugh and so I love him. Listen to him on the 
motor-show : 

Geared to the faffer case and connected by a minimised galvano- 
meter to the driving band of the stuggin cog, it slides up and 
down the shafting of the combustible snooter-crank and sparks 
freely into the internal compression chamber, whence it is driven 
out again by a series of sharp explosions into the shubbing-piston, 
and thence through the gimblepump into the gabshaft; and what 
happens to it after that I neither know nor care. 


Is this not exactly like the real thing—only funnier? His 
art-criticism, too—‘‘ the work has morgue, and its timbre is 
thythmic. It states. It defines.” Yes, I am all for Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis. 

Mr. Connell’s book has an original idea in it. He writes a 
number of stories—‘‘a comic story,” “‘a sex story,” “ a cynical 
story,” and so forth—each of which is at the same time a parody 
of ordinary magazine stuff and attractive on its own merits 
asa story. He is clever and competent. 

Sentimentality riots in the next three volumes. In The 
Kenworthys, a woman marries the wrong man and devotes 
herself to the right man’s son: the tale is long and wistful. 
In The Man who was Lonely, an odd and shadowy person with 
mystical aspirations, loses first his mother, then the girl he 
loves, and then his hearing, but becomes radiantly happy in 
religion. Such a theme might be impressively treated; but 
Mr. Ingram, though he uses his words with a scholarly reticence, 
scarcely makes it come alive ; he tends to be sentimental where 
his subject demands that he should be nothing short of tre- 
mendous. Still, he gives the impression of sincerity. The 
Education of Sallie May is about a cinema actress who gets 
& young man to give her lessons and falls in love with him. 
It is American and “ sweetly pretty.” The one pleasantly 
astringent touch comes with the embrace at the end: 

Sallie May did not need him to guide her footsteps here. A million 

flickering feet of film had blazed the trail for her. When it came 

to love scenes, Sallie May was on home ground. 


I have (let me honestly confess it) put off reviewing Mr. Hous- 
man’s Odd Pairs because I could find nothing to say about it. 
Mr. Housman is an artist of great seriousness and distinction ; 
and in these tales he writes, as always, well. But I can find 
no clue in them as to why he wrote them at all—except, perhaps, 
for Blind Man’s Buff, which, being about a blind miser who is 
cheated by his daughter, has a touch of the romantically horrid 
about it. Most of the rest seems just good, plain, unarousing 
narrative. P. C. KENNEDY. 


TWO VIEWS OF SHAKESPEARE 
or ae By Joun Maserietp. Williams and Norgate. 
Ss. 


Shakespeare: a Survey. 
Jackson. 7s. 6d. 
These two works are both reprints, and are already well known 
to students. According to the publishers’ wrapper there has 
been a wide demand for a more expensive edition of the little 
essay on Shakespeare which Mr. Masefield contributed some 
years ago to the Home University Library ; and they have not 
unnaturally acceded to the desire of people who are willing to 
pay five shillings for what can be got for two. These people, it is 
» are more deeply interested in Masefield than in Shake- 
speare ; for the value of the work lies less in scholarship or pro- 
fundity than in the glimpses it affords into the way in which 
Shakespeare's plays strike an able amateur who happens to be, 
like Shakespeare himself, a poet and a dramatist. There is in it 


By E. K. CuamsBers. Sidgwick and 


little new to be learnt about its subject ; little that is not to be 
im a dozen ordinary manuals. There is, it must be con- 
» & certain freshness in the manner in which the plays are 


approached, and much beauty of thought and language; while 
the very absence of special scholarship lends the book a kind of 
originality. Mr. Masefield’s is no common mind ; and it comes, 
uncommitted by prejudice or by pedantry, to its chosen task. 
The work has the great merit of endeavouring to see Shakespeare 
not as a phantom, but as a living man and as a working play- 
wright. But it shows no historic sense, nor does the absence 
of pedantry exclude the personal equation. The criticisms are 
rarely objective ; Mr. Masefield finds in the plays what he wants 
to find rather than what Shakespeare put there. Hence he makes 
little effort to distinguish the genuine from the spurious. Hence 
also what we may call his obsession with obsessions. He seeks 
in Shakespeare for studies of the abnormal—for the sort of thing 
in which he is himself interested. ‘‘ Romeo deals with the 
obsession which causes treachery ” ; other plays with “ treach- 
eries caused by obsession” ; Antonio is “* obsessed ” by friend- 
ship; and the word occurs probably fifty times in the two 
hundred pages. This is to interpret the seventeenth century by 
the twentieth, and is as justifiable as to interpret the philosophy 
of the Epistle to the Romans by reference to Freud or Jung. 
The only sound method is to know the age of Shakespeare and to 
see what Shakespeare added to it. This is a task not to be done 
in a few months or years ; it is a huge subtraction sum, a problem 
the mere statement of which means the labour of half a lifetime. 
Mr. Masefield has been content to study Shakespeare as an 
isolated phenomenon ; and Shakespeare in isolation will never 
be understood even by a Hazlitt. 

Sir Edmund Chambers’s work, also, is a reprint; it gathers 
into a single volume the prefaces contributed by Sir Edmund 
about twenty years ago to an edition of the plays; and these 
prefaces are issued practically unrevised. We could have wished 
a measure of revision ; for what is read with interest in separate 
parts is often less effective when read continuously. There is a 
great deal of repetition, which does not matter at intervals of a 
month or two, but which annoys within the compass of a few 
pages; and the book calls aloud for excisions and alterations 
which we should have thought could easily have been made. 

No contrast could be greater than that exhibited by these 
two books. Sir Edmund is the last man to be accused of want of 
scholarship. Even twenty years ago, before he had begun the 
monumental works by which he will be remembered for cen- 
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turies, he was already deeply read in Elizabethan literature; about the grand people, but somehow that is not so disappointing. 
and, though these introductions eschew historical investigation, The reader does not notice it; they take each other’s Places 
they are firmly based on a substratum of sound and accurate rapidly. The flash of titles, the Q’s of Queens, the K’s of Kings 
knowledge. What we might complain of, indeed, is that they the P’s of Princes, the D’s of Dukes, the M’s of Marquises, 
are too allusive, and often assume what it might have been the C’s of Counts, sparkle on each page. Her readers feel 
desirable to state. The style again is, to our mind,tooabstract, they are being taken into high company, and this is eno 
and darkens what it is meant to illumine. Some years ago we to make her book attractive to not a few. Miss Roma Lister 
came across an edition of the Tempest “ for children,” in which is, too, a story-teller of some vivacity. Her style is common. 
we were told that “‘ Ferdinand was swayed rather by the prac- place in description, but she rattles along at a good pace ang 
tically expedient than by the ethically imperative.” There are her self-confidence carries unexacting listeners along. In 
some sentences of Sir Edmund’s that remind us of that book. It Reminiscences, Social and Political is a kind of book 
is probable that to the ordinary reader Twelfth Night is intelli- common nowadays. The libraries buy them, their clients skip 
gible enough without Sir Edmund’s explanatory comment : through them, and in a few months they are forgotten. Why 
Shakespeare rarely wrote a sheer comedy, preferring to let the should anyone ask for them again? They can read practi 
lucid shafts of his criticism play, as it were incidentally, in the the same book by someone else who has met the same kind 


interspaces of emotional drama. . . . And the appeal of symbolism of people and noticed the same kind of things, fresh from the 
er farce to the complicated state of mind of the theatrical spectator, press every month. 

although in each case real enough, contains elements whereby it Mrs. Comyns-Carr moved in a different world, but it also is 
differs in quality from the intellectual claim of true comedy upon one almost as well reported—the artistic, theatrical world, 
the clear and unclouded reason. The anecdotes of this world are nearly always better (here 


One can but marvel at the wealth of Sir Edmund’s metaphysical this is certainly the case), but one is liable to be let down even 
vocabulary, which goes on unflagging through the whole of these in the world of Irving, Wilde, Terry and Tree. The fact is 
three hundred pages: but even in him we fear it sometimes hides that these books must reach a certain bulk, and this often 
indistinctness of thought, and we are certain that it does not compels the raconteur, or raconteuse, to embark on stories which 
tend to clearness of thought in his readers. We cannot help end without a point or only with a very small one. Now Wilde 
pining, now and then, for a little plain, concrete, unfigured in Colorado is an intriguing heading to a chapter, but beyond 
speech, such as the great eighteenth-century writers knew how a remark that he intended to print his next book with sun- 
to use, and such as Sir Edmund himself can use on occasion. flowers and pomegranates doing duty as commas and semi- 
Eight pages of metaphor, for example, are spent in telling us colons, and the record that he was “ vague and affable” at 
what, on a later page, is summed up in the single sentence: a lunch at Denver, there is nothing else in it. But Mrs. Comyns- 
““In Titus Andronicus Shakespeare’s task seems to have been (Carr has good stories to tell as well as disappointing ones, 
little more than that of polishing and rewriting, scene by scene, and her book has a hero—her husband. A delightful talker 
an existing text’’: and we must say we prefer the shorter he must have been; his good nature and his humour are 
version. illustrated again and again, and we move from one pleasant 
These essays reveal very clearly Sir Edmund’s well-known circle to another; from the wings of the Lyceum to Broadway 
Shakespearean views; his general conservatism—he even and the Sargent, Millet, Mary Anderson group, from Burne- 
acrepts Timon of Athens practically in toto ; his respect for the Jones and his friends to Beerbohm Tree. Her book is illus- 
First Folio as a tolerably safe authority ; and his abhorrence of trated by Sargent drawings, two or three of which (notably 
conjecture. He will not, for instance, see any connection between the one of L. A. Harrison asleep upon a bed) stand out as 
Shylock and Roderigo Lopez, and he refuses to admit that the examples of his skill at its best. 
example of Beaumont and Fletcher can have had any influence Archdeacon S. R. James was an assistant master at Eton 
on the late Shakespearean romances. But it would seem that from 1879 to 1897, when he became headmaster of Malvern 
no one can help conjecturing where Shakespeare is concerned ; College. During the war he served as chaplain to the Forces. 
and Sir Edmund himself does his bits of guessing at times. He He has some good boy-stories to tell, and the chapters which deal 
ventures to suspect that Sir Francis Knollys sat for some with Eton and Malvern College will be particularly interesting 
features of Malvolio, and that Ben Jonson gave suggestions for to Etonians and Malvernians respectively ; but an Etonian 
Ajax. This is remarkable in a man who will not have it that js not likely to care much for the chapters on Malvern College 
Shakespeare was affected by the failure of Essex. (unless he remembers Archdeacon James himself at Eton) or 
It is satisfactory to see that, with all his admiration for his 4 Malvernian for the Eton chapters. The Archdeacon has 4 
author, he is no idolater. He speaks with just severity of Claudio good deal of the boy in him. One feels that as a schoolmaster 
in Much Ado, of Helena in All’s Well, of the Duke in Measure the boys’ standard of values was in many respects quite 
for Measure. He has, in spite of all his reading, looked at genuinely his own. This will suggest his limitations and his 
Shakespeare with his own eyes; and his book is not valuable merits as an educationalist. He was clearly a master all boys 
only as written by the author of the great works on the Stage; could easily understand, whom those he did not consider the 
it has a permanent worth of its own. right kind of boys would dislike—while understanding him just 
as well as the others. He writes clearly and emphatically, with 
a kind of military curtness. Indeed, our impression is that 


OTHER PEOPLE’S MEMORIES Archdeacon James would have been perhaps more himself as 


Reminiscences, Social and Political. By Roma Lister. Hutchin- a soldier than as a clerical educationalist. His sermons, 
son. 2ls. specimens of which are printed at the end of the book, would 


i i have probably been better had they been lay addresses. Clerics 

a “ oy J. Comyns-Carr. Edited by Eve Apam. ond sthedhmathetn, heneeees, “ill Gal tie comadinces aha 
. - . - A ' = J Willi and master illuminating on the practical side, though both the 
a ee oe oe illiams and devout among the former, and enthusiastic educationalists 





Norgate. 10s. 6d. among the latter, will find him decidedly “ dry.” 
The Memoirs of Sir David Erskine of Cardross. Edited by Passing to the Memoirs of Sir David Erskine of Cardross, 
Mrs. STEvART ERSKINE. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. edited by Mrs. Steuart Erskine, we find ourselves most of the 
Looking Back: Reminiscences of a Political Career. By L. A. time in the House of Commons. Sir David, as many of our 
ATHERLEY-JONES, K.C. Witherby. 12s, 6d. readers will remember, was Serjeant-at-Arms for forty years. 


Miss Roma Lister’s reminiscences spread over the "eighties, He was born in 1838 and he served in the Scots Fusilier Guards 
‘nineties and trickle down to contemporary days. She was during the Crimean War. He held several Court appoint- 
born into a good English family and Rome was her birthplace. ments as well as that of Serjeant-at-Arms. He was & modest, 
She opens with old family stories, and her personal reminiscences sensible, refined gentleman, and a most devoted servant to 
may be said to begin with Queen Victoria presenting her with the House of Commons. He held the honour of the House 
a doll; they close with some Italian scenes illustrating the very dear; the Bradlaugh row, the obstructionist behaviour 
clash between Bolshevism and Fascism. Her sympathies are of the Irish party and the suffragette intrusion were most 
warmly with the Fascisti. She is also a strong believer in painful incidents to him. He seems to have been in 7 
Poland as the bulwark of Europe against Russian barbarism. life a gentle conservative, though, of course, officially he ‘ 
But people will read her reminiscences not for her opinions, but no politics. He was far from being a vivid man and a 
because she has met some interesting people and a great many his letters and diaries do not contribute anything oS 
grand people. She often has little to say about the interesting picturesqueness of history. He always looked neat and digni- 
people (vide Matthew Arnold who appears at a nursery tab'e fied, and in carrying out the multifarious duties of his post, 
and disappears again); often she has little more to tell us of which the outside public knows little, he was conscientious, 
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Fonathan Cape Thirty Bedford Square London 
The Adventure of Wrangel Island 


VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 
‘Courage and glowing romance stand out in these pages as clearly as, let us say, in 
Hakluyt. A document of immense interest . . . a narrative of a gallant adventure.’ 
Birmingham Post. With a foreword by the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P. Illustrated, 


18s. net. 
Smaranda Chains 
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assiduous and expert. He was the possessor of a beautiful 
home; he mixed in the best society without ever dreaming 
of writing about it ; his private life was happy and honourable. 
These memoirs make very mild reading, but to those who 
have time for such reading they have a value. 

Mr. Atherley-Jones, K.C., “‘ looks back ” over a more bustling 
and self-assertive career. He was the son of a Chartist leader, 
Ernest Jones, of whom a comically bad portrait is given us. 
Ernest Jones sacrificed a considerable property and a good 
social position to his opinions, but he sent his son to Oxford. 
Mr. Atherley-Jones’ contemporaries there were Lord Rosebery, 
Asquith, Lord Randolph Churchill and Swinburne, but he 
did not know them. He entered Parliament as Liberal member 
for North-West Durham in 1885. He adds nothing to our 
knowledge of men and events in politics during the next few 
years. Brighter and more interesting is his account of the 
now forgotten case of Miss Cass, a virtuous young lady who 
was arrested for soliciting as a prostitute. Mr. Atherley-Jones 
championed her and in a division the Home Secretary was 
beaten ; he became known as “ the member for Miss Cass.”’ 
Newnes, by the bye, was the first person to introduce a chess- 
board into the House of Commons. This is the only sort of 
historic fact one learns from reading memoirs of this kind. 
For the rest the reader is taken at a hard gallop over old political 
ground. Mr. Atherley-Jones has not a penetrating eye for 
character and his comments on leaders take one no further. 
His summaries are rather commonplace. He regards Mr. 
Winston Churchill as a soldier of fortune, and he quotes his 
description of the Conservative Party. It is still worth remem- 
bering: 

A party of great vested interests, banded together in a formidable 
confederation. Corruption at home, aggression to cover it abroad, 
the trickery of tariff jugglery, the tyranny of a party machine, 
sentiment by the bucketful, patriotism by the imperial pint, the 
open hand at the public exchequer, the open door at the public- 
house, dear food for the million, cheap labour tor millionaires. 

Few as the years were during which Mr. Churchill was a Liberal, 
he put in some good work for the party. 

Mr. Atherley-Jones had a great respect for Mr. Bonar Law, 
whom he considers “‘ blameless.””’ He was, of course, also a 
keen chess player, which endeared him further to the writer. 
When, after the election of 1906, in which Mr. Atherley-Jones 
was returned by a great majority like nearly all Liberals, the 
Trades Disputes Bill was brought in, he voted against it. He 
objected to the immunity it gave to the Trades Unions. This 
was perhaps the most noticeable and independent action in 
a political career of nearly thirty years. In 1914 he was 
appointed to his present position, Judge of the City of London 
Court and Commissioner of Assize of the Central Criminal 
Court, but his recollections barely include subsequent events, 
and in the last few pages the most remarkable item is a fierce 
bit of doggerel from him, most effective in its way, levelled 
at Mr. Lloyd George during the Coalition Ministry. 


NINON 


Ninon de Lanclos. By Emre Macne. Translated and edited 
by GERTRUDE S. STEVENSON. Arrowsmith. 18s. 

This translation of the most careful and accurate book that 
has been written about the fabulous Ninon de Lanclos is not very 
good as atranslation. Some of the English versions of the poems 
included in the book are indeed almost absurdly inaccurate and 
inadequate, and even the translator’s prose is not of the best. 
No biography, however, of the greatest of all professional courte- 
sans can fail to be interesting. Ninon’s life could not have 
been lived in any other country or in any other century—unless 
it were the twentieth! She belonged to a poverty-stricken 
family of the petite noblesse. She was born in 1620 and died in 
1705. At an early age she deliberately chose the profession of a 
courtesan, and all her life was maintained by her lovers or her 
friends. But like most great courtesans, she was always as 
much addicted to the pleasures of the intellect as to the pleasures 
of love, and she would never consent to mix them. For her a 
friend was one thing, a lover quite another ; and she needed both. 
Her attitude indeed was essentially masculine—though she was 
the most femininely attractive woman of her age. Her lovers— 
who seem rarely to have been sufficiently ardent for her taste— 
were numbered by scores, if not by hundreds, and in her be- 
haviour to them she was as fickle as woman—or man—can be ; 
but to those whom she regarded as her friends she was faithful 
and loyal for life. For them Ninon was somebody who did not 
change, whose loyalty could always be trusted, and whose 
generosity—even in the matter of money, with which she was 





never more than scantily supplied—knew no bounds. But the 
two classes were never confounded. To her lovers she was 
never either faithful or merciful. She felt no qualms when ghe 
broke her promises to them, no sympathy for their suffer 

when she threw them aside. Her friends she never abandoned, 

In a certain way she may be regarded as the forerunner of the 
modern feminist movement. Even in her debaucheries—ijp 
which she never allowed to herself, since she was careful of her 
beauty, the licence which she applauded in others—her majp 
motive seems to have been to assert the right of women to behaye 
as the men of her age behaved ; and she and her set were not 
only united: in their protest against ‘‘ compulsory maternity,” 
but were deeply interested in the assertion of the right of a wife 
to control her own fortune and exercise an authority at least 
equal to her husband’s in the management of her children, 
These feminist aspirations were strongly supported by Moliére, 
who was one of her most intimate friends—not lovers—and there 
is no doubt that two or three of his best plays were largely inspired 
by her. The best scene in the Malade Imaginaire was 
improvised in her drawing-room. From her teens she was 
philosopher, passionately fond of Montaigne’s writings, and 
declaring herself a pupil of the school of the Epicureans. She 
read everything, and loved nothing so much as to spend her 
evenings discussing the foundations of religion and philosophy, 
Her lovers arrived later. 

In the latter days of her courtesanship she established a sort 
of school for young men, in which her pupils were taught the art 
of gallantry ; and “ no fashionable young man’s manners were 
considered perfect unless they bore the stamp of Ninon’s train- 
ing.” The most cultured Englishmen besought letters of intro- 
duction to her; the King of France employed emissaries to 
discover what was being said in her drawing-room ; and the 
Queen of Sweden travelled a long way to make her acquaint- 
ance, and to befriend her. She was the most admired and 
influential woman of her age, not excluding even her friend, 
Madame de Maintenon. Her school for young men was the 
inspiration of Moliére’s L’Ecole de Maris. 

Eventually she abandoned the profession of a courtesan, but 
not until she was in her fifties. For the remaining thirty years 
of her life she contented herself with keeping a salon which was 
attended by all the most distinguished men in Europe. Sucha 
salon has probably never been known, either before or since. 
The names of dozens of her guests are household words even 
to-day ; and even the “ prudes ” of her time were anxious to be 
recognised as members of her circle. For herself she had alto- 
gether abandoned “ love ’—the stories of her senile amours are 
all, apparently, apocryphal—but to her dying day she “ con- 
sidered love to be a purely sensual attraction, a blind sentiment 
which presupposed no merit in the person who called it into 
being and did not entail any obligations towards him. She 
distinguished between affection and desire, and believed in the 
possibility of promiscuous love.” From all of which it would 
appear that she was a very great woman, but that though she 
knew a great deal she did not know everything. 


CHESTERTON ON COBBETT 


Cobbett. By G. K. Cuesterton. Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 


Most people who write at all seem to enjoy writing about 
Cobbett; and Mr. Chesterton obviously entered on the making 
of this book with a whoop of joy. He has indeed a very special 
bond of sympathy with Cobbett; for many of the things which 
Cobbett loved and hated most are prominent in Mr. Chesterton's 
list of sympathies and antipathies. There are things in Cobbett 
which none is better fitted than Mr. Chesterton to understand 
and to interpret, and it is therefore out of the question that his 
book on Cobbett should be altogether bad. . 

An instructive sympathy, however, while it is a qualification 
for writing a book, is by no means enough to get the book 
written, or to reduce the work of making it to the mere reco 
of a sympathetic impression. And especially is this true of 
the short, intimate biography which Mr. Chesterton lauds as 
the thing men need today. For the shorter the biography 
the more careful must the biographer be neither to waste wo 
nor to forget his proportions. Mr. Chesterton always wastes 
words—spills them out volubly without an economy of which 
his exuberance does not feel the need. In some things, this 
does not matter; in such a book as this it matters very ™ 
indeed. : 

For here, in a book of 277 pages, we have really but the slight 
substance of an essay, puffed out with an airy swell of wo 
If only Mr. Chesterton would have given us an essay on Cobbett, 
what a good essay it might have been! For essentially he does 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 








George Allen G Unwin, Lid. 


The International Anarchy, 1904-1914 


By G. LOWES DICKINSON. 17s. 6d. 


An exposition of the real causes of the Great War, based 
on the abundant documentary material now available. 


Isvolsky and the World War 


Based on the Documents Recently Published 
by the German Foreign Office. 


By FRIEDRICH STIEVE. 
Translated by E. W. Dicxes. 10s. 6d. 


In the present book, Dr. Stieve states the conclusions which 
he draws from the correspondence of Isvolsky, supporting 
them by copious extracts. 


A New Europe 


By Dr. C. F. HEERFORDT. 6s. 6d. 


“A very sincere, thoughtful, and well-reasoned contribution to 
the cause of European welfare . . . a good and honest book 
. . « that eught to be read by every student of politics.” 

—Birmingham Post. 


The Menace of Nationalism in Education 


By JONATHAN F, SCOTT. 6s. 6d. 


Education, in certain of its phases, is one of the most per- 
sistent and insidious enemies of world peace. This peril is 
discussed in “The Menace of Nationalism in Education,” 
which shows how real this neglected danger is, and suggests 
certain remedies. 


Free Thought in the Social Sciences : 


Their Character and Limitations. 


By J. A. HOBSON. 10s. 


“This important book is one of the ablest of the many able 
volumes that Mr. Hobson has contributed to the study of sociology.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


An End to Poverty 


By FRITZ WITTELS. 
Translated by Epen and Cepar PAuL. 5s. 


“A book that deserves the closest study from every thinking man 
and woman.”—Manchester City News. 


The Case of Bituminous Coal 


By WALTON H. HAMILTON and HELEN R. 
WRIGHT. 8s. 6d. 


Interest Rates and Stock Speculation 


By R. N. OWENS and C, O. HARDY. 8s. 6d. 


A study of the influence of the money market on the stock 
market. 


The French Debt Problem 


By H. G. MOULTON and CLEONA LEWIS. 8s. 6d. 


“A most careful and valuable piece of research.” _ 
—Birmingham Post. 


RECENT REPRINTS. 


A Grammar of Politics 


By HAROLD J. LASKI. Second Impression. 18s. 
“Mr. Laski has written a great book . . . will be indispens- 

able to all serious students for a long time to come.” é 
—Saturday Review. 





The Prospects of Industrial Civilization 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL. Cheaper Edition. 


Ss. and 3s. 6d. 


An exceedingly stimulating book . . . written in admirable 
English with mastery of phrase and a fine capacity for irony.” 
—New Statesman. 
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THE MIRROR OF A BRILLIANT LIFE 


LETTERS OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH 
(1879-1922). Edited by LADY RALEIGH. With a 
Preface by David Nichol Smith. Illustrated. Two 
Volumes. 30s, net. 

In these letters Sir Walter Raleigh, scholar, critic and 
humorist, is to be found in all his moods. 


A HISTORY OF THE GREEK AND 


ROMAN WORLD 
By G. B. GRUNDY, M.A., B.Litt. 22s. 6d. net. 
This book brings into prominence the spirit which animated 
o Greek and Roman peoples at different periods of their 
istory. 


THE ART OF HISTORY 


By J. B. BLACK, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 
Eighteenth century historiography, as illustrated by studies 
of Voltaire, Hume, Robertson and Gibbon. 


HISTORY IN ENGLISH WORDS 
By OWEN BARFIELD. 6s. net. 
A short history of the Aryan community, and in particular 
the English nation, as it remains embodied in the forms and 
meanings of English words. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EXPERIMENTAL 


PSYCHOLOGY 
By MARY COLLINS, M.A., and JAMES DREVER, 
.A., B.Sc., D.Phil. 8s. 6d. net. 


An introduction to this important aspect of psychology for 
the student and the general reader. 


THE BASIS OF MODERN ATOMIC 


THEORY 
By C. H. DOUGLAS CLARK, B.Sc. D.LC. 8s. 6d. net. 


In this book the essential features of recent atomic theories 
are given in a handy and readable form. 


THE RISE OF MODERN INDUSTRY 
By J. L. and B. HAMMOND. 10s. 6d. net. 
“ Extremely interesting as well as instructive.”—T7 ruth. 


THE SPELL OF LONDON 
By H. V. MORTON. 3s. 6d. net. 
A delightful companion volume to “ The Heart of London,” 
which was one of the successes of 1925. 


THROUGH A CONSULTING-ROOM 


WINDOW 
By DR. W. C. RIVERS. With an Introduction by 
Arthur Ponsonby, M.P. 6s. net. 


Essays ranging in subject from literature to an inside view 
of medical matters interesting to laymen. 


New Travel Books 
BURMA AS I SAW IT, 1889-1917 





By R. GRANT BROWN, LCS. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
MAJORCA 

By HENRY C. SHELLEY. With an Introduction by 

A. S. M. Hutchinson. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
CONSTANTINOPLE 

By GEORGE YOUNG. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 





New Novels. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BANDIT OF HELL’S BEND 
EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS 


Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON 
VERA WHEATLEY 
EDWARD HUTTON 





CANCELLED LOVE 
DEVICES AND DESIRES 
THE MASTIFF OF RIMINI 


THE WRONG LETTER (3s. 6d. net.) 
W. S. MASTERMAN 
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understand Cobbett and make sense of his relation and attitude 
to the world around him. But the essay has been allowed to 
become a book, and it has done this not by enlarging its scope 
or method of treatment, but by an endless series of violent 
variations on the original theme. What Mr. Chesterton had 
to say could have been said—and Mr. Chesterton could have 
said it—in twenty golden pages. He has not troubled to do 
the hard work that would have provided him with material 
for two hundred and seventy seven. And accordingly he tires 
his reader, and perhaps he even grew a little tired himself, long 
before the end. 

This, then,is a bad book ; but embedded in it is anexcellent 
essay. For Mr. Chesterton goes, every now and then, right 
to the heart of the truth—for example, when he calls the story 
of Cobbett “the disillusionment of a patriot.” Beneath 
Cobbett’s ‘‘ Toryism” in the days when he denounced Paine 
and Priestley and the Jacobins was, as Mr. Chesterton points 
out, exactly the same fundamental attitude as made him later 
denounce Castlereagh and Pitt and Peel. He loved his country 
with a great and abiding love; and that love made him turn 
on all whom he regarded as its enemies, abroad or at home. 
In exile in America, he idealised England without distinguishing 
between the country and the manner in which it was ruled. 
Back at home, he idealised England still; but that only made 
him turn the more fiercely on all whom he regarded as the 
makers of the miseries of Englishmen. For Cobbett’s love of 
his country was essentially a love of the people in it, and their 
claim to a good life came always first in his thought. 

This Mr. Chesterton sees so plainly that, from the very 
beginning of his book, he strikes the right note, and puts his 
reader in the best attitude for understanding Cobbett as well 
as for liking him. But, having struck the note once, Mr. 
Chesterton merely goes on striking it again and again. He 
does not tell any coherent story of Cobbett’s life ; but he does 
put in so much of biographical incident as to make his book 
difficult to follow in the entire absence of dates or continuity. 
He gives either too much or too little, and with too little regard 
to either accuracy or selection. 

Presumably, Mr. Chesterton would defend himself by taking 
the offensive. Indeed, in the middle of this book is embedded 
the outline of his offensive—a defence of the amateur historian. 
Cobbett was an amateur historian when he wrote his History 
of the Protestant Reformation. Mr. Chesterton, in writing the 
life of Cobbett, is an amateur biographer. His defence of the 
amateur historian is that by looking straight at the outstanding 
facts he can see the big truths which the patiently researching 
scholar is apt to miss. He is right, and the defence is good. 
But is it really necessary for the amateur to refrain from looking 
up his facts at all? Will he really lose his amateur status if 
he is caught reading an original document before he writes 
his own? This seems to be almost Mr. Chesterton’s theory. 
But surely the amateur had better, in that case, stick to the 
essay, where none will challenge him. Or, if he writes a book, 
he must, at the risk of looking passably professional, expend 
rather more trouble than Mr. Chesterton seems to have devoted 
to his Cobbeit. G.D.H.C. 


JOTTINGS 


By Norman Dovcias. Chapman 


Experiments: a Miscellany. 
and Hall. 12s. 6d. 


We have here collected together a number of short stories, 
articles and reviews. Naturally they are unequal. The reviews 
are of books written by travellers and wanderers, from Doughty 
and the Russian Mohammedan, Isabelle Eberhardt, to the 
eccentric naturalist, Waterton. A writer on travel, says Mr. 
Douglas, should give us in his books: 

a triple opportunity for exploration—abroad, into the author’s 
brain, and into our own. The writer should therefore possess & 
brain worth exploring; some philosophy of life—not necessarily, 
though by preference, of his own forging—and the courage to 
proclaim and put it to the test; he must be naif and profound, 
both child and sage. 


He finds these qualities in Doughty. His tribute to the lady 
journalist, Isabelle Eberhardt, entitled /niellectual Nomadism, 
is both generous and sincere. She was drowned at Ain Sefra in 
1904, and her notes about Algeria, published posthumously, give 
the desired triple exploration. Carpe diem is the motto of a 
nomadic existence. ‘* J’ai marché a la découverte,” she wrote. 
Of Waterton Mr. Douglas paints a witty, vivid word-picture. 
This “ prince of eccentricities,” this “‘ permanently unsynthetic” 
naturalist is not represented by any photograph, we are told, 





because “he objected to being taken in any position say. 
from the rear—a rather inadequate method of portraiture.” 

One of the best things in the book is the essay on Edgar Allan 
Poe. Mr. Douglas, while he treats the various facets of Po. 
the drunkard, lover, patriot, artist, also keeps an eye on the 
whole man: 

Poe is a great anti-vulgarian. As such, he has discarded the 
ethical moment. . . . For morality is the property of the crowd. 
it bears an inscription that damns it for all purposes of art, 
connu | 


Among the short stories there is at least one very good, 
At the Forge has strength, unity, atmosphere. 

A chapter of unusual interest is A Plea for Better Manners, 
where he defends most effectively his dead friend, Maurice 
Magnus. Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s introduction to Memoirs 
the Foreign Legion, a brilliant but unfair portrait, leads Mr. 
Douglas to denounce what he calls the “ novelist’s touch 
in biography.” Mr. Lawrence belongs “to that literary class 
which refuses to see more than two or three aspects of their 
fellow creatures.” He points out the lack of psychology among 
“these writing gentlemen,” including, surprisingly enough, 
Conrad, and dilates on the modern “ nuisance of personality. 
mongering” : 

It is not only bad literature but bad breeding. You can 
pick up any volume by a member of this school without finding 
therein caricatures of some acquaintance—all unfavourably drawn 
and derided not with frank wit or invective or mockery or Rabel- 
aisian laughter, but with that squeaky suburban chuckle which is 
characteristic of an age of eunuchs. . . . We shall obviously never 
have real manners, either in literature or society, until duelling 
becomes popular again. 
The last remark is characteristic of Mr. Douglas’s general gallantry; 
he is always ready to flourish a blade on behalf of Ishmaels. A 
traveller himself, he champions others who set out on voyages 
of discovery, few of whom can equal him in descriptive hap- 
piness, in irony and in intimacy of touch. His sentences are 
alert, on tiptoe, ready to leap into the mind of the reader. His 
gift for intimacy, coupled with his love of directness, is com- 
bined with a touch of the Greek spirit. Aisthetic paganism 
exercises a strong fascination over a mind that has little use for 
““the unseemly and restless conditions of modern life.” “If 
you ever want anything out of me,” he makes a character in 
South Wind say, “tell me a fairy story.” If one wanted any- 
thing out of Mr. Douglas it would pay to transport him to some 
ancient, mythopoetic, Greek countryside where a harvest festival 
was going on, or a noonday procession, or some gaiety of dancing 
beside lime-trees in the month when spring returns and pastorals 
begin. 


A NOVELIST INTERPRETER 


Banzai! By Joun Paris. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Takao Ono, the rascally yet amusing and really likeable hero 
of Banzai, is so far westernised—he has served with the British 
Army during the war—that he is able to look back upon his 
oriental childhood and youth in Japan not only with detachment 
but also with something of the superficial knowingness and 
ironic humour of the born Cockney. How much is truth and how 
much fiction in the story Mr. Paris tells only Mr. Paris knows, 
but if Ono is pure invention, then he is indeed a triumph of 
imaginative creation, for his story reads rather as meticulous 
biography than as an essay in realistic fiction. The pattern of 
the story is very cunningly wrought. Interwoven with the 
history of Ono, as flippantly narrated by himself to his biographer, 
we have the latter’s wide knowledge of rural and urban Japaa 
set in passages which, full of colour as they are, are nevertheless 
ruthless in their realism. As in Kimono, Mr. Paris is concerned 
here no less with truth than with beauty, and although at times 
he rivals the romantic panegyrists of Japan in wealth of praise 
and charm of description, he neither misses nor condones the 
ugly and repellant, nor veils in poetic deception what is esse? 
tially vile and vicious. 

In the eleven pages of the opening chapter the whole scheme of 
the book is revealed, and it will be a dull reader who 1s not 
gripped by that magical twist when the narrator of the story, 
arrested by something said by Ono, as they sit together in the 
Café Royal, exclaims, “Then you are a Yedokko,” and Ono 
answers, “‘ No, I come from Etchu.” Then, we are told, the 
Café vanished and Tokio appeared, and Mr. Paris makes it 
appear in some half dozen sentences glowing with colour and gay 
with movement. Here are mingled all the elements of @ pica 
esque romance, with a most engaging rascal for hero, sturdy 
frame, bold of speech, indomitable in courage, yet shifty of ¢y* 
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NOW SUPPLY THESE 
BOOKS WITHOUT DEMUR 














THE LIFE OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By Dr. WILLIAM E. BARTON 


“It is one of the greatest biographies I have ever 
d.”’ 
Rt. Hon. T. P. O'CONNOR in The Sunday Times. 
“It is, in our sober judgment, a masterpiece.” 
—Rt. Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL in The Nation. 
IN TWO VOLUMES. 
ROYAL OCTAVO, ILLUSTRATED - - - 36/- NET 





$$ 








During the last 3 months 


have you not been advised to read: 
THE 
SMITHS 
B 
JANET A. FAIRBANK 


Order it immediately 
“It is certainly good. The 
character of Ann ... is a 
perfect portrait. There is 
humour in it, and true 
emotion. . . . I repeat that 
this is a very good book.” 

——The New Statesman. 


and also 


THE 


CORTLANDTS 


OF WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


Being the earlier story of Ann, 
before her marriage to Peter Smith 
































Edited by Gertrude Scott Stevenson, the Translator of 
“ The Letters of Madame” 


NINON DE LANCLOS 


By EMILE MAGNE 


“A biography of genuine historic importance. I 
might hesitate to call attention to a life essentially so 
far from what Victorian ladies called ‘ nice’ if it 
were not that it is impossible in studying the greatest 
epoch of French civilization to aveid Ninon de 
Lanclos.” 

—Mr. EDMUND GOSSE in The Sunday Times. 


DEMY OCTAVO, ILLUSTRATED - - - 18/- NET 














THE WONDERLAND OF 


BIG GAME 


By MAJOR A. RADCLYFFE 
DUGMORE, F.R.G:S. 


“This attractive Noah’s Ark of a book.” 
—Daily News. 
CROWN QUARTO, WITH 60 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ne 25/- NET 








EVOLUTION FOR JOHN 
By HENSHAW WARD 
A companion volume to Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s 
“ ECONOMICS FOR HELEN” 
._CROWN OCTAVO, with DIAGRAMS. 5/- NET 














| ARROWSMITH 


Faber & Gwyer 


NEW BOOKS 1926 


ARTHUR SYMONS 


Dramatis Personae 


Twenty essays, previously uncollected, including ‘ Joseru Conan,” 

‘Emity Bronte,’ ‘Sir Ricnarp Burton,’ ‘Tue Russian Batters.’ 

8s. 6d, net 

‘His criticism is always that of an artist, sensitive, intuitive, 
spontaneous.’—Ricuarp ALpINGTON in The Nation and Atheneum. 











BENJAMIN VALLOTTON 


Patience 


Translated by E. G. Attincnam, with a Preface by Htratre Bettoc, 
The life-story of Froidevaux, a Swiss who enlisted in the French 
Foreign Legion, and contracted a terrible form of blood-peisoning 
which has deprived him of arms and legs. Froidevaux’s spirit has 
risen superior to his misfortunes. ‘Patience’ is a wonderfully 
unassuming record of suffering and self-conquest. 7s. 6d. net 

"5 « Will take a foremost place as one of the most moving 
human notes ever sounded. e The style of the author is 
irreproachable. . . . We have never read a more arresting book.’ 

—The Newcastle Chronicle. 


On the Panel 


By A PANEL DOCTOR 


With a Preface by C. M. Wrtson, M.D. 
General Practice as a career: for panel practitioners, medical students, 
and newly-qualified doctors. 6s. wet 
*To the young doctor contemplating general practice, and to the 
young man proposing to study for a medical career, no more 
serviceable book could be named.’—The New Statesman, 


Social Insurance 


The report of a conference arranged by the League of 
Nations Union and held at the London School of Economics, 
November 23-26, 1925. With an introduction by Professor Gitsert 
Murray. (Late February.) Ss. net 


NEW NOVELS 


H. J. PROUMEN 


In a Strange Land 


With a Preface by Henri Barausse. Translated by 
-. G, ALLINGHAM, 


A novel, by a Belgian author, which has had a remarkable success 
on the Continent, dealing with the life of Belgian refugees in 
England during the war. 7s. 6d. net 

‘ Vivaciously written, beautifully translated, and emotionally always 
at fever pitch.’—The Saturday Review. 





PETER TRAILL 


The Divine Spark 


In contrast with that common topic of the modern novel, the decay 
of the English landed gentry, the story of ‘The Divine Spark’ is 
built upon the tenacity of tradition and its conquest of the modern 
tendencies that would disintegrate it. 7s. 6d. wet 


ALMEY ST. JOHN ADCOCK 


Winter Wheat 


A story of peasant life in Buckinghamshire, strong in its emotion, 
and reproducing the true feeling of the countryside with its 
changing seasons. 7s. 6d. net 


OTHER BOOKS IN DEMAND 


Critical Essays by Ossert Burperrt. 7s. 6d. net 
Poems, 1909-1925 by T. S. Error. 7s. 6d. wet 
The Isles of Fear: The Truth About the Philippines by Katuenine 





Mayo. 1Ss. net 
Spain in a Two-Seater by Hatrorp Ross. 7s. 6d. net 
Siren a novel by C. Kay Scorr. 7s. 6d. wet 


Elnovia a novel by Grorrrey Faser, with illustrations by George 


Morrow. 7s. 6d. net 
Cobbler, Cobbler, and Other Stories by C. Henny Wanrnen. 
7s. 6d. net 
24 Russell London, 
Square W.C. 1 
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OVERWORKED? 


HEN your manual labourer is overworked 
he has immediate physical symptoms 
which tell him of the fact. With the 

brain worker “ overwork" is a much more 
insidious process. It can quite easily and all 
unawares get to the stage when it frankly 
becomes a question of “ carrying on’ at the risk 
of a complete breakdown or of taking a prolonged 
rest. 


The symptoms are insidious but quite definite: 
sleeplessness, nervousness and inability to concen- 
trate on the work in hand. 


There is nothing quite so good as Glax-ovo for 
the tired brain worker who has drawn too heavily 
upon his reserves of strength. Glax-ovo has a 
wonderful effect due to the “* Vitamin Concen- 
trate" it contains, which is blended with milk, 
malt extract and cocoa. Glax-ovo feeds the 
nerves, ensures perfect digestion and makes for 
long nights of sound, restful sleep. It is soothing 
in the extreme. 


Glax-ovo is as delicious a beverage as ever you 
tasted, and every drop nourishes. It's better 
than all your medicines and tonics. A cup of 
Glax-ovo at eleven in the morning keeps you 
going until lunch; after a tiring afternoon it 
restores your vitality, and, taken last thing at 
night, it makes you sleep like a top. 


GLAX-OVO 


The Vitamin Food Drink. 


Sold everywhere at 1/6, 3/3 and 6/- a tin. 
The family size at 6/- is the most economical. 


Add no milk. 
EVERY DROP SHEER NOURISHMENT. 


Glax-ovo is made in a moment. Only boiling 
water is needed. Your chemist stocks Glax-ovo. 
Should you experience difficulty in obtaining it, 
send a postcard to GLAX-OVO, 56 Osnaburgh 
Street, London, N.W. 1, when the proprietors will 
have pleasure in sending you a first sample and 
arranging for regular supplies through your usual 
chemist. 





56 Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. I. 


SESSETTSSESTSSESSSSEssersnesesensesessesess 








sombre and gay and amid crowds imbued with the 
dutiful spirit of old Japan, or with the restless, inquisitive 
imitative modernity of the new. 

We are not disappointed ; from the moment when we hear of 
Ono as the paying guest of a charwoman living in Peckham, o 
meet him as he struts clad in furs as an advertisement for g Wes 
End Cinema, to the moment—inevitable from the beginni 
when he robs his benefactors and vanishes, we never tire, The 
pictures of wild and heroic hill villages, of placid domesticateg 
villages, of Tokio with its ancient brothels and its modern 
its glories and its gutters, alone make Banzai a notable nove, 
But the scenes are also crowded with characters, alive and 
different. When the curtain falls at last what can one say but 
“oe Banzai ” ? 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Pegasus. Problems of Transportation. By Cou J. F. C. Fou 
Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 

Col. Fuller has imagination. There is nothing he is not prepare 
to imagine. He suggests that one day we may ail travel by wireley 
at the rate of 186.000 miles per second. ‘“‘ If song can be etherealised,” 
he asks, “‘ why not the singer ?” and assures us that the conception 
of this “is no more impossible than that of broadcasting.” His 
immediate thesis, however, is of a rather more practical character, 
He wishes to persuade us that the regeneration of the world May be 
easily brought about by the development of caterpillar tractors, 
All our present troubles, he declares, boil down to one single fact: 
that Great Britain is over-populated. The economically cultivatable 
areas of the Empire can be vastly extended by the use of roadles 
motor vehicles, A large part of our surplus population can then be 
exported to the Dominions and Dependencies, whilst the remainder 
would be occupied at home in manufacturing the said vehicles. There 
would be no more unemployment, and the social problem would be 
solved ; we should have reached the Elysian Fields. Apparently 
Col. Fuller is quite serious about all this, though the reader may 
be misled at first by his somewhat facetious style and suppose that 
he is not. ‘‘The crucial problem to-day is movement,” he writes, 
“‘ 1f to-morrow you can move twice the speed you can to-day you will 
have twice the time at your disposal to work in,” and therefore 
“your existing wealth will be doubled.” The first of these two odd 
propositions would be true only of men who spent twice as long every- 
day in travelling as in working (which never happens, we imagine, 
even in the case of commercial travellers); and the second is hardly 
more plausible. We quote these merely as characteristic examples 
of Col. Fuller’s logic. Col. Fuller, however, fully expects to be 
opposed and ridiculed by the “ protean ignorance ” of ordinary mea 
—Cabinet Ministers included. He devotes nearly half his book to 
showing how George Stephenson, the inventor of the steam locomotive, 
was ridiculed a century ago. All protagonists of new and great 
ideas must be prepared, he says, to face such opposition with “ Laugh 
ter and Perseverance.” For himself he does not expect to be treated 
any better than Stephenson was. The caterpillar tractor has,'no doubt, 
a great future, in peace as in war, but as regards Col. Fuller's general 
thesis we must confess ourselves to belong to the ranks of those whose 
“protean ignorance” he so despises and deplores. 


Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and Companionage, 1926. 


Dean and Son. £3 15s. 
Burke's Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage, 1926. Burke's Peerage, 
Ltd. £5 5s. 


The preface to the new edition of Debreti contains an interesting 
note on the title of the present Duke of Somerset, whose claim to 
the Dukedom was admitted by the Committee for Privileges a few 
months ago. The claimant was Brig.-General Sir Edward Seymout, 
and so far was he removed in blood from his predecessor, the fifteenth 
Duke, that he had to trace his descent back to the eighth Duke, 
who died in 1750, and whose great-great-great-grandson he is. His 
main difficulty was to prove that his great-grandmother really was 
a widow when she married his great-grandfather in India in the 
days of Warren Hastings. Given the existence of such a doubt, 
one would have thought it difficult to dissipate it after 140 years. 
General Seymour succeeded, however, in satisfying the Committet 
and is now a Duke. Neither Debrett nor Burke boasts any particular 
new feature this year. As usual they record the year’s births and 
deaths, extinctions, abeyances and new creations with an accuracy 
that is above praise. Of all reference books they are probably for 
their purpose the most completely efficient. 


Robert Burns and the Common People. By Wriuiam Srewast. 
Independent Labour Publication Department. 2s. 6d. 

Possibly Mr. Stewart may be right in dissenting to Henley’s descrip 
tion of Burns as “ the heir of a flourishing tradition, and the last of 
an ancient line.” This, Mr. Stewart maintains, was not the whole 
truth about Burns, We think he underestimates Burns's debt 
to Robert Fergusson, but he does well in emphasising the value of the 
poet’s services as a rebel and a reformer. Mr. Stewart writes as ® 
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S oO Ys art (9. 
Mothers believed it their 
duty to have as many chil- 


dren as possible, but the in- 
fant mortality was appalling. 


Oe 


Mothers believe in Birth 
Control, but they do not know 
how to get sound information. 


Lys hrovve. iy topes 


is the first to tell the Public 
at large about these impor- 
tant matters. Her books are 
human, yet scientific ; digni- 
fied, yet frank. They are :— 


MARRIED LOVE, 6/- net (post 4d.) 
WISE PARENTHOOD 3/6 net (post 34.) 
RADIANT MOTHERHOOD, 6/- net (post 4d.) 


At all Booksellers, or direct from 


PUTNAM 
24 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 2 


2 important new books 





REMINISCENCES 
of Mrs. J. Comyns-Carr 


(Edited by Eve Adam) 
(Numerous illus. 21/- net) 
“Interest in a book of reminiscence 


is much 


commoner than quality, and it is the union of the 
two that makes the work of Mrs. Comyns-Carr so 
exceptionally engaging. Mrs. Carr has known the 
world of art and genius so well.”—Observer. 
“ Reflect the best of literary and artistic life in 
London during the last fifty years."—The Daily 


Chronicle. 













THE TRAGIC ROMANCE OF 
EMPEROR ALEXANDER IL. 
ty Maurice Paléologue 


(Jus. 


“ The announcement of any new work from his pen 
must needs rouse some expectation of more illu- 


minating revelations."—T7he Times. 


“Tt is cer- 


tainly a noble enrichment of the library of royal 


loves.”—The Star. 











HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers), Ltd. 
Paternoster Row. 



































OXFORD BOOKS 


Five Books on Topical Subjects. 


FOUR CENTURIES OF MODERN IRAQ. 


By S. H. LONGRIGG. 21s. net. “Not until today has Clio 
relented sufficiently to inspire anyone to write the story of the 
missing centuries in Iraq as a whole and in English. Mr. 
Longrigg is the first man to attempt that task.”—Times. 


CHINA AND THE WEST. 


By W. E. SOOTHILL. 10s. 6d. net. “Professor Soothill’s 
style and manner are calculated to appeal to the ordinary reader 
ne less than to the student.”—Manchester Guardian. 


A STATE TRADING ADVENTURE. 


By F. H. COLLER. 12s. 6d. net. “ Why this book should be 
a delight to lovers of good writing, and an example to those 
usually oppressive writers who treat serious subjects, is obvious. 
Even more obvious is the value of the book to all politically 
minded persons, Liberals, Conservatives and Socialists. For it 
tells of an adventure in State Socialism in the peculiar socialistic 
circumstances of the war.”’—Liverpoo! Post. 


KARL MARX’S “CAPITAL.” 


By A. D. LINDSAY. World’s Manuals Series. 2s. 6d. net. 
“Few have attempted the enquiry in a spirit at once so 
Sympathetic and so detached as that of Mr. Lindsay. . . . 
Mr. Lindsay’s little volume will help towards sanity.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


THE USAGES OF THE AMERICAN 
CONSTITUTION. 
H. W. HORWILL. 10s. 6d. net. “This very interesting 
the merits of being short, well written and well printed. 
Id be read by everyone who is interested in the practical 
of political systems.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

















JOHN LANE’S LIST 


LONDON’S LATIN QUARTER 


By KENNETH HARE. Illastrated in colour and black 


and white by DOROTHEA ST. JOHN GEORGE. 
15s. net. 


A vivid account of Bohemian, literary and artistic life 

in the London of to-day. Describing outstanding per- 

sonalities among the artists and men of letters who are 

the centre of London life, as well as the Bull-Frog Club, 

the Ham-Bone Club, and other characteristic Bohemian 
gatherings. 


LONDON’S LOST THEATRES OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
By ERROLL SHERSON, Illustrated. 18s. net. 


An unusually interesting book on the London Theatres of 
the nineteenth century that have now disappeared, their 
history, actors, plays, and audiences. 


PARADISE IN PICCADILLY 
The Story of Albany 
By HARRY FURNISS. 


Illustrated with sketches by the author and with photo- 
graphs. 12s. 6d. net. 

An account of the history and associations of the old- 

world West End byway known as Albany, and of the 

many famous men who have lived and worked in its 
secluded precincts. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO STREET LONDON, W.1 
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SIX 


with Sleeve Valve engine 


For your safety 
at night— 


A Pitchblack night on a country road 
= . over the rise bursts the 
dazzling glare of powerful headlamps. 

. . Without removing either hand from 
the steering wheel of the Willys Knight 
Six, by one finger movement you switch 
off your headlamps and simultaneously switch 
on the ditchlight. Mounted above the offside 
dumb iron, the ditchlight throws a strong beam 
to the left side of the road, and you keep your 
course unconcerned by the blinding brilliance of 
the other car’s lights. Just beyond, may be, the 
ditchlight picks up the wavering shape of a 
cyclist—again only a finger movement is required 
and the electric horn sounds its warning. 


Both headlight and horn controls of the Willys Knight 
Six are mounted on an extended arm fixed to the steer- 
ing post just under the wheel. Out of the way yet 
always within finger reach of your hand on the wheel. 
The other controls on the Willys Knight Six are equally 
thoughtfully placed. The handling of the car as a whole 
is so delightfully simple—the clutch so light, the fully 
compensated four-wheel brakes so sure, that the car 
might have been designed for the most fragile of 
feminine hands or the foot of a Cinderella. 


Above all, remember the Willys Knight is driven by a 
silent Sleeve Valve engine, which improves with use, 
strange as it may seem. May we tell you why? 
Catalogue “N.S.” will be sent with pleasure. 


Willys Knight prices are :—2/3 Seater or Touring Car, 
£520; Saloon, £695. 








2/3 Seater - £520. 














te,— 


Saloon - £695 
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Willys Overland Crossley, Ltd. Factory Sales 
and Export Dept.: Heaton Chapel, Stockport. 
London Showroom: 151/153 Great Portland 
Street, W.1. London Service Depot: 111 Lots 
Road, King’s Road, Chelsea. 
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propagandist rather than as a critic of poetry, and much of his book 
is concerned with an indictment of poverty. It was poverty, he main. 
tains, that killed Burns, “ as it has killed, and is killing daily, ity tens 
of thousands of men and women of genius, and men and women of 
no genius.” ‘‘ Poverty took him in his boyhood’s days, and cast over 
his youthful shoulders a burden of care such as in a well-ordered goci 
no human being, old or young, will be asked to carry.” This is un 
deniably true, but the question arises. Would Burns have been 8 poet 
if he had not been a ploughman? His muse was cradled in po 
and because life withheld its best from him he was enabled to give of 
his best to us. Mr. Stewart expresses the hope that his book “ wil 
prove to be stimulative of thought concerning the relation of Burns; 
work to the present time.” He may be reassured on that score, 


For the Sexes; The Gates of Paradise. By Witiiam Brake, (50 
copies.) Fredk. Hollyer. 15s. 

Blake published The Gates of Paradise, containing eighteen smajj 
engraved plates in 1793, and between 1805 and 1910 he re-issued them 
altering in some cases the legend underneath the picture, and adding 
three plates of verse under the title, For the Sexes. These twenty-one 
plates are also reproduced by Mr. Hollyer on Platinotype 
which renders better than any other method the quality of the originaly 
(£4 4s.). The ordinary edition is printed from very carefully made 
line blocks. It seems an expensive little book, but it is the kind of 
book the book-lover does not regret acquiring. The Gates of Paradig 
is ‘‘a sort of devout dream equally wild and lovely ”—so Alan Cup 
ningham described it. The designs are emblematic, and they are ay 
unforgettable as Blake’s Proverbs of Heaven and Heil. Take for 
example the one of the man who has put a ladder against the horns 
of the moon and has begun to ascend, “‘ I want, I want,” or the picture 
of Aged Ignorance benignly clipping the wings of Vision. This little 
book is a delightful possession and will some day be a rare one. 


The publishers have called our attention to the fact that in our issue 
of February 6th, the price of Public Authorities and Legal Liability 
was quoted in error as 4s. instead of 21s., and that in our issue of 
January 16th the price of Art and Counterfeit was quoted as 24s, 
instead of 15s. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


N one respect the motor-car still lags behind the bicycle. 
Apart from tyres and outward sheen, a first-class bicycle 
may be just as efficient a servant after ten years as when it 

was first unpacked. During a similar period a first-class car will 
demand a great deal of skilled attention, and at the end it will 
either be a wheezy wreck, or else most of the original parts will 
have been replaced. There are two contrasted methods of facing 
this comparison. The typical American gospel of machinery 
is to construct cheaply, use ruthlessly, and scrap without 
hesitation. This gospel is making converts in Europe; and 
it is a sound gospel enough, so long as technical discoveries 
render a sound machine out-of-date before it is worn out. 
The British policy used to be that though a car cannot be 
endowed with the immortality of a cycle, yet we should 
make it as durable as we can. ‘This gospel will probably 
sweep the field when invention becomes exhausted, and a 
next season car is mechanically identical with a last season 
car. Pending that millennium, existing cars fall short of the ideal 
in several petty and remediable respects. Ten years’ work 
without attention is clean outside practical politics so far as the 
motor-car is concerned; even ten weeks’ work is more than 
ordinary engines can face, if they are to give of their best. For 
example, the valve gear, especially if it is of the overhead 
variety, will benefit by adjustment every 1,000 miles ; and the 
cylinders will certainly clamour for the removal of carbon every 
3,000 miles. These items shriek for attention from designers. 
They confront users with a dilemma. We must either tinker 
with an engine which is almost new, or we must run cas 
inefficiently. 
* * - 
Comparatively few motorists are aware that there is one breed 
of car on the market which is definitely designed to run 25,000 
miles before it receives mechanical attention. This ignorance 
partly due to the fact that the car has always been too expensive 
to sell in vast numbers, and partly to lack of publicity. Yet the 
story of the car is one of the romances of engineering. 
American engineer invents an engine which runs better and 
better with advancing mileage. He almost breaks his heart and 
empties his purse in vain efforts to interest his countrymen. bh 
last in desperation he comes to Coventry. There he achieves 
miracle of persuading a large and prosperous concern oe 
organise its plant, and woo the conservative and en 
British buyer with a revolutionary design. Manufacturing oe 
culties keep the price so high that sales remain small, though t 
Court and the aristocracy fall in love with his silent and enduring 
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Plan now for the years 
to come! 








£500 A YEAR 


FOR LIFE-From 55 








£500 a year for the rest of your life, 
“om ye 55! What would that 
criainty mean to you and yours! 
Among your, perhaps, many am- 
titions, isn't one the intense desire 
to be independent of business at an 
aly age? And isn't another, to be 
gre that your wife and family 
would be provided for, should any- 
thing happen to you? 

By means of the Sun of Canada 
hnvestment - Insurance Plan both 
these ambitions can be realised, and 
cher valuable advantages can also 
be secured. 


I's a splendid plan and makes the 
atire problem of providing for 
dependents and ones own later 
years infinitely easier to solve. 


00 a Year for 

Lile—from Age 55. 

Wouldn't it be a load off your mind 
if you knew, positively, that at 55 
years of age you would receive a 
pession—guaranteed for as long as 
you live—of £500 a year! It's not 
am ide dream; you can make it 
come true by means of this plan. 


40 a Month if 
Unable to Work. 
Supposing you had an illness or an 
wcident which deprived you of the 
capacity to earn a living, would you 
bea — burden on those 
comforts you now supply? 
No! Under this plan, not another 
teposit would you make, and until 
the £500 a year becomes due you 
- receive a monthly pension of 


Saving £470 of 

e Tax. 
While qualifying for this £500 a 
year you would save about £470 
hcome Tax—allowed you as rebate 


A great opportunity for every 
man to make himself independent 





on such an investment. Worth 
saving, isn't it? This assumes a 
continuation of the present rate, of 
course. 


£4,000 Immediate 

Life Insurance. 

From the making of the first it 
your life is insured for £4,000, to 
which is added half of every deposit 
you make. If death results from 
accident, £8,000, plus half deposits, 
will be paid. 

£60,000,000 Assets. 
Government Supervision. 

The assets of this most prosperous 
Company exceed £60,000,000, and 
are under the Supervision of the 
Government. There is, therefore, 
absolute security. The Sun of 
Canada is also the leading office for 
Annuities. 

Any Age and 

Any Amount. 

The plan - to any age and any 
amount. The figures given here are 
based on an age of 35, and for a 
policy of £4,000. 

Thousands of men in all positions 
in life are making sure of a com- 
fortable, care-free time for their 
later years by means of this plan. 
You will be in good company if you 
adopt it, too. 

Let us know your mame, address, 
exact age, and the approximate 
amount you can deposit yearly, and, 
without any obligation on your part, 
we will tell you exactly how you 
can apply this ideal Plan of Invest- 
ment-Insurance to your own cir- 
cumstances. Address your inquiry 
to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun 
Life of Canada, 10 Sun of 
Canada House, Victoria Embankment 
(near Temple Siation), London, 
W.C. 2. 
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—the Lifetime Service Pen. 
“ Self-filling"’ and “ Safety” types 
from — “ Regular” type from 
n Silver and old for 

Of Stationers and 
ewellers. The Pen Book free from 


L. G. SLOAN, LTD., 
Che Pen Corner 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





























Thousands of people have investigated the claims 
of CORONA FOUR and come to the decision 
that it is the outstanding value in type-writers. 
The same facts that convinced them will be sent 
to you if you will write to 
the address below. You cer- 
tainly ought to know all 
about CORONA FOUR be- 
fore you buy a typewriter. 
The CORONA FOUR: 
Booklet will be sent to 
Deferred Payments cau 
you free on request. be arranged, if desired. 


CORONA 


The Personal Writing Machine 
The Corona Typewriter Co. Ltd. 3 Aldwych House, London 


Showrooms: 10, New Bond St., W. 
and 51, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


A marvel of modern com- 
pactness and design. Stan- 
dard four-bank kevboard. 
Ten-inch cairiage. Twelve- 
yard, two-colour ribbon. 
Stencilling device. Quiet 
Visible writing. Makes 
learning to type ap easy 
matter. 
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engine, and a few of the best European engineers take out 
licences to manufacture his patent. At last by pure chance the 
inventor crosses the Atlantic in company with a perfectly self- 
satisfied American manufacturer. On the boat the new engine is 
talked to rags. The manufacturer decides to see England 
between steamers. He secretly hires—or I should say “ rents ” 
—one of the engines, together with a chauffeur, whom he works 
so hard that there is no leisure for tinkering. The car does all 
that is claimed. American outputs demand machine tools rather 
than hand labour. Many technical problems have to be solved 
before mass production of so fine and exacting an engine is pos- 
sible. But in the end John N. Willys turns out 12,000 Knight- 
engined cars in his first year, which was more than all the 
European licensees had yet built, and his prices were lower than 
theirs. Charles Knight is the protagonist of this motoring 
romance. The Daimler people acted as fairy godmother in the 
play, and Willys is striving to put the engine, which maintains 
itself, at the disposal of the populace. 
. x * 

The Knight sleeve valve engine has three great assets. It is 
remarkably silent. Its valve gear remains in perfect order for 
extraordinary periods. Carbon deposits improve its power out- 
put and sweeten its running, instead of rendering it weak and 
rough. The poppet valve, nevertheless, has more than held its 
own in all countries, because it is cheaper and easier to make, 
and because the sleeve valve has hitherto been “ woolly ” and 
incapable of the fierce accelerations and violent speed which we 
get from poppet valves. Mr. Willys has a long furrow to hoe 
before he can compete with the poppet valve engine in price, but 
he may reach the end some day ; and if he or any other licensee 
succeeds in this, I should expect the poppet valve to disappear. 
Meanwhile in Europe the engineers of the Panhard and Daimler 
works have replaced the pristine woolliness of the Knight patents 
with engines of new manners—sharper and more insistent. They 
use light steel sleeves instead of Knight’s cast-iron pattern 
which were thrice as thick and thrice as heavy. They face the 
sleeves with white metal where their faces are in contact. Knight 
engines are beginning to win races and make records. So the end 
of the tale is not yet. But jealous rivals are experimenting 
furiously with alternative sleeve valve patents. For the wealthy 
owner the European sleeve valve de luze is already established 
as a car of outstanding merit. If we keep our eyes fixed on the 
land of giant outputs we may possibly learn how to put its 
excellencies at the disposal of the multitude. In the meantime, 
it sets before the poppet valve certain ideals not easy to reach. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HERE is a decided falling off in business, which is not 
without its good aspects, as brokers are finding time to 
claim dividends on behalf of their clients. An enormous 

sum of money is lost annually by investors who, although entitled 
to the dividend on a new purchase, are not registered on the books 
of the company in time. A maxim acted upon by many finan- 
ciers in connection with this matter is, ‘‘ Claim everything, but 
never pay out anything until it is claimed.” Although there 
is a lull at the moment in new issues, which is not surprising, 
in view of the way in which underwriters have been stuck of 
late, some important offerings are on the way, notably for the 
State of San Paulo, Japan and Peru, while Morris Cars is coming 
out just before Easter with an issue of £3,000,000 7 per cent. 
preference shares, and £1,000,000 of ordinary shares. 
* * . 

The fact that a number of recent issues went badly affords 
good opportunities for the genuine investor to pick up stock 
at reasonable prices, and a sum of money spread over the follow- 
ing should turn out satisfactorily : 


Yield 

Price. percent. 

Dorman, Long and Co. 5} per cent. Debentures . 914 6 O 6 

St. Maurice Valley Corporation 6 per cent. Debs. . 98} 6 8 0 

International Sleeping Car 6 per cent. Debentures.. 94 6 8 0 

Austin Motor 6} per cent. Ist Mortgage Debentures 93} 619 6 
Textile Trades Corporation Berlin 7 per cent. 20- 

Year Certificates .. ‘ . 92? 710 6 


These give an average yield of £6 12s. 4d. per cent., without 
reckoning profit on redemption, and capital thus distributed 
should be fairly safe. 
x * 
To investors who prefer 5 per cent. with absolute security 
and no trouble to a higher yield with the necessity of keeping 


ee, 


close watch over the various holdings, the newly-issued London 
County Council 5 per cent. Housing Bonds should make q 
appeal. They are being issued to meet the 6 per cent. Hous: 
Bonds maturing March 31st, but anyone may apply for them, 
and in my opinion they constitute an ideal short-dated ; 
Applicants have their choice of two maturities, one falling due 
March 31st, 1931, and the other, March 31st, 1936. A} 
termed bonds, they are issued in registered form in Certificates 
of £5 or any multiple thereof. Being a trustee stock that wi 
enjoy an official quotation, they are an investment—and shor. 
dated at that—that forms excellent banker's security for loans 
and overdrafts, and as the applicant has to pay nothing fq 
expenses and the price of the issue is par, he gets a straight yield 
of 5 per cent. on his money, with the certainty of the return of 
his capital intact in five or ten years’ time, according to which 
he prefers. Income tax is not deducted from interest payment 
in respect of holdings of £100 or less. An unusual provision js 
that, should any holder desire to transfer his stock, the Londo, 
County Council pays the necessary stamp duty. The explan. 
tion is, that experience has shown that holders of these bonds dp 
not sell to any extent, so that it is cheaper to the Council tp 
undertake to pay the stamp duty on every transaction than to 
compound with the Inland Revenue as is generally done with 
municipal loans. The subscription lists remain open until 
March 31st, and the issue is not being advertised, but prospec. 
tuses may be obtained on application to the Comptroller, County 
Hall, London, S.E. 1. 

* * * 


Reports from the United States indicate no cessation of, but 
much controversy over, the continued extension of the instalment 
purchase system in many trades. Houses, motor cars, household 
articles and even wearing apparel can be bought by means of a 
deposit of from one-fifth to one-third of the value of the article, 
with further payments spread over periods from twelve months 
upwards. Thanks to the generally higher earnings, losses to 
the credit givers have been infinitesimal up to now, and ther 
is no doubt that the effects of this form of inflation have been 
most beneficial to trade and industry. Financially strong » 
called Commercial Credit Companies have been formed t 
finance this instalment system and their very considerable 
profits have been largely employed to create strong reserves. A 
further extension of the application of the offer to sell on part 
payments seems indicated. The United States import and ex- 
port figures for last year have just been published. Most remark- 
able is a 17 per cent. increase against 1924 in imports to the 
figures of $4,224,000,000 (against $1,792,000,000 in 1918). 
Exports increased only 7 per cent. to $4,908,000,000, leaving 
the U.S.A., however, still with a favourable trade balance of 
$684,000,000. Incidentally, in 1925 gold was exported, th 
amount being $134,000,000, while in 1924 $255,000,000 was 
imported. A. Emm Davigs. 




















Assets Claims Paid 
£10,000,000. £25,000,000. 
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BY APPOINTMENT, 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
EsTABLISHED 1885. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 











Chief Offices : 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Director and General Manager: 
F. NORIE-MILLER, J.P. 
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The Salvation Army 
operates in 82 
countries and colonies. 
GENERAL BOOTH 
asks you to help main- 
tain and extend its 
work by giving to 


FEB. 20th—27th, 1926. 


Please hand your 
donation to the Local 
Officer, or send to the 
British Commissioner, 
101 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


ys 


Mr 











The SALVATION ARMY’S 
SELF -DENIAL EFFORT 
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WHEN YOU INVEST 


YOU CAN 


DO GOOD 


AS WELL AS 
GET A GOOD RETURN 


WOMEN’S PIONEER HOUSING Ltp., 
a Public Utility Society, converts large houses 
into flats at rentals from £30 to £130 for 
women of moderate means. Already 150 of 
these flats have been provided, but the demand 
far exceeds the supply. 


Women’s Pioneer Housing Ltd. offers an 
attractive investment to those who wish to use 
their capital at home in the development of 
social enterprises. Women’s Pioneer Housing 
Ltd., offers a reasonable dividend. The share 
dividend is limited to 6 per cent, and 5 per 
cent is paid on loan stock. Full dividends 
have been paid for the last four years. 





Write for Prospectus, Balance Sheet, and 
Application Form to The Secretary, 
WOMEN’S PIONEER HOUSING Lr, 
92, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 1, 

















THE 


WORLD-WIDE FIGHT 
WITH DISEASE 


should command 





the sympathy 


of everyone. 


In the forefront of this fight 
are the 


MEDICAL 
MISSIONS 
OF THE L.M.S. 


Last year 


346,000 men, women and children 
came inside the doors of the 


42 Hospitals to receive treat- 
ment from the 


93 Doctors and Nurses of the 
L.M.S. 


IT IS A GREAT RECORD. 


ee aT eS Ce ee 
A QUESTION :— 
There are thousands awaiting the 


touch of healing love in every land. 
WILL YOU HELP ? 
ie 


ae a 


























The Society’s Treasurer is Mr. W. H. Somervell, 
J.P. Correspondence and contributions may be addressed 
to the Home Secretary, 48 Broadway, London, S.W. 1. 


Property of all kinds may be left by will to the London 
Missionary Society. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS. 
TRADE OUTLOOK. 
VIEWS OF MR. BEAUMONT PEASE. 


The sixty-eighth ordinary general meeting of Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 
was held on Friday, February 5th, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 

Mr. J. Beaumont Pease (the Chairman) said that the profit and loss 
figures stood at {2,569,366, which, after making allowance for the 
allocation last year of £100,000 to the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, 
represented an increase of £200,000, as compared with a year ago. 
The directors proposed to place {£250,000 to Premises Account, 
£400,000 to the Staff Superannuation Fund, and to pay the same 
dividend as previously, carrying forward a slightly larger balance than 
the one brought in. He thought it would be agreed that the balance- 
sheet was a very satisfactory one. 


A Distinct STEP FORWARD. 


The year 1925 had marked a very distinct step forward on the 
march to more prosperous and normal times. The removal of the 
embargo on gold was one of the most momentous events of the year. 
Though undoubtedly it had a temporarily depressing effect on our 
export trade, the most difficult period seemed to have successfully 
passed without an unduly high Bank rate, and we were reaping the 
benefit of enhanced credit, a steadier exchange, and lower prices. The 
working man paid less for his necessaries, the country less for its raw 
material, and our currency, in the words of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had been “ shackled to realities.” It was frequently said 
that the interests of those dealing in trade were in conflict on these 
and allied questions with the interests of those dealing in finance, but 
such conflict was quite imaginary. If trade was good and indus- 
trialists prospered, banks prospered with them, and if it was bad they 
suffered together. 

Other nations were following our example of returning to gold, with 
similar beneficial results. Currencies were being stabilised, budgets 
balanced, and debts settled. International relations had been im- 
proved and a much greater sense ot security obtained by the Pact of 
Locarno. 

The Clearing House returns during the past year had established a 
record, and Lloyds Bank had had a larger share in the total banking 
business of the country than it had ever enjoyed before, while its 
turnover for 1925 was higher than in any previous year. The advances 
by banks to their customers were considerably greater last year, and 
this was generally accepted as an indication of improving trade, 
although there were some notable exceptions. 

The heavy trades, to which we chiefly looked to supply us by way 
of export with the means of buying the necessities of life and of 
meeting our heavy obligations, had been passing through a period of 
depression rarely equalled; and it would require all our optimism, 
all the hard work we could give, all the self-denying and close thinking 
of which we were capable, if we were successfully to surmount these 
difficulties. 

CO-OPERATION. 

Continuing, the Chairman said: I do not by any means despair of 
the trade and future of our people. I have given you several reasons 
why the road before us seems to be broadening out, but it will be im- 
possible to progress far along it if we are impeded by obstacles of our 
own making. We must march all together with a willingness to co- 
operate and to make sacrifices if we are to attain our goal. We all 
endorsed the vow of our Prime Minister in 1914 that we were prepared 
to spend our last drop of blood and our last shilling to win the war. 
During its progress we spent the best of our blood. It has only been 
since its successful conclusion that we have felt the full financial 
strain, but we have not nearly reached our last shilling. No one who 
subscribed to the Prime Minister’s declaration—and who did not ?— 
is entitled to claim that he has the right to be as well off since the war 
as he was before, and if we see our pet projects hampered by necessary 
economies, or our personal wishes and ambitions thwarted by inevit- 
able sacrifices and compromises, we must be prepared to co-operate 
with unselfishness and goodwill for the common benefit. Much has 
been said lately of the new spirit in industry, and I think there is a 
greater recognition of the truth, which I sincerely believe myself, that 
capital and labour are fundamentally and naturally partners and not 
antagonists, that they prosper or fail together, and that the only 
method by which they can succeed is by recognising their mutual 
requirements and their interdependence. In fact it would appear that 
the more likely, certainly the more logical, danger in the future may 
be the conflict of interests between different sections of labour, rather 
than between labour and capital. 

In contemplating the difficulties of the present time, I find much 
consolation and encouragement in studying the conditions at the 
beginning of last century. The same problems confronted our ances- 
tors as those with which we have to deal. Reparations, international 
obligations, excessive taxation, closed or partially closed markets, in- 
effective demand for our exportable commodities, currency deprecia- 
tion fluctuations in exchange, the resumption of the gold standard— 


all these questions had to be dealt with and solutions found. Ay 4, 
arguments, good and bad, and the quack remedies which have Cropped 
up again in our time, found their advocates last century, Capital 
levies, repudiation, either open or disguised, inflation, tariffs, the yy, 
of index numbers for controlling the vagaries of money, none of they 
suggestions were without their supporters. It is a hopeful ag. 
that many of these problems have already in our case been satisfy. 
torily settled, and with much less social disturbance than in { 
times. We have seen nothing, I am glad to say, to compare with the 
insurrectionary meeting at Spa Fields, the “ Battle of Bonnymnir» 
or Peterloo. ; “ 

In spite of the argument that our successful issue from our simi}, 
financial and industrial troubles at the end of the Napoleonic wy 
was only made possible by the extraordinary industrial developmeg 
which then took place, we are entitled to hope that ultimate solution. 
may be found for those questions as yet unanswered. The history oj 
the last ten or twenty years does not suggest to me that inventiy, 
faculty is dead in our day, or that our capacity to compete in th 
world’s markets is dying. If it is true, as has been authoritatiy 
stated, that we have been holding our own in the proportion of thy 
world’s trade which we have obtained, even under present handicaps, 
it is an encouraging feature. As markets broaden out and our of 
customers increase their capacity to place orders, as the tem 
stimulants of depreciated currencies to our toreign competitors dis. 
appear, as the cost of living continues to come down here and to 
increase in those countries where it has not yet risen in proportion tp 
the fall in exchange, it is not unreasonable to expect that our com. 
petitive capacity will continue gradually to improve, and we have 
recently had proof that, as tar as the quality of our goods is concerned, 
we are admittedly equai or superior to our competitors. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that our feet are now on the road to 
recovery, and that the measure of our progress will depend upon our. 
selves and our united efforts. 


A Scrip BONvs. 


Before I sit down there is a matter of some domestic interest to 
which I should like to refer. Judging from letters and other commu. 
nications which I have received during the last few years our share. 
holders have been tempted sometimes to think that although m- 
doubtedly they have benefited indirectly from the increasing strength 
of the bank, something more might have been done for them. (Hear, 
hear.) While they are most ready to realise that a bank is a public in- 
stitution, and perhaps above all other businesses, should be conducted 
with a phen regard for the public interest, yet, when all this is 
admitted, they believe they are justified in expecting a greater direct 
share in the increased profits of the last few years. (Hear, hear.) 
They contend that very considerable benefits have been granted to 
the staff in increased salaries and pensions, in payment of income-tas, 
in special war allowances, in large allocations from profit to the 
recently established widows’ and orphans’ fund, as well as to the pro- 
vident and pension funds, to say nothing of the profit-sharing scheme. 
I know they have not grudged any of these—(hear, hear)—and they 
have appreciated the wisdom of placing year after year large sums to 
premises account, but there have been signs of disappointment that, 
as far as they are concerned, they have received no increased benefit. 

Within certain limitations I recognise the justification of this view, 
and I will show you how we propose to meet it. For a long sequence 
of years, both before and during the war, a large part of our profits 
had each year to be applied to meeting the depreciation in the market 
value of our investments, and it is only in recent years that the 
reverse operation has been experienced. Our investments have i 
creased in value, and we have sold a considerable portion, realising 
substantial profits. These have not arisen out of the ordinary day-te- 
day operations of the bank ; still less can they be said to have bee 
made at the expense of the public from unduly heavy —_ to our 
customers. In fact, I think it is true to say that banks are reer from 
the charge of profiteering than any other business. (Hear, heat) 
Our charges are practically identical with those ruling before the wat, 
whereas the facilities we give and the expenses we bear are very mu 
greater. Although, to some extent, we may be justified in claiming 
that these profits are partly due to our procedure in the past, yet 
the main they appear to have descended like manna from a beneficent 
heaven, and I think no one has a more legitimate right to participate 
in them than the shareholders. (Hear, hear.) 


THE BOARD’S PROPOSAL. 


We propose, therefore, to capitalise a portion of these realised 
profits on the sale of investments, and to the holder of ever ten of 
our existing shares give one new share of {1 fully paid, making @ 
addition to our present issued capital of {1,437,296. These new - 
will rank pari passu with the existing shares for the first 5 pet wal 
dividend in any year, and for the first {1 on the repayment of capits’ 
They will be limited in dividend to 5 per cent. In regard to TT 
the new shares representing these will be sold by the bank and 

roceeds distributed in cash amongst the holders of such we * 
This will involve an increase to our authorised capital, and 4 vr) i 
will be sent out to every shareholder, with the report of to -~ 
meeting, of an extra-ordinary general meeting to be held on TT y 
24th, for the purpose of passing the necessary resolutions. I hope 
shareholders will appreciate the fact that I have thought fit to —_ 
this piece of news until to-day—(hear, hear)—in order that I mig 
explain our proposals first to them personally at this meeting, ™ 
than to make a general public announcement. (Applause.) be 

I now beg to move: ‘“‘ That the report just taken as out * of 
ceived and adopted, and that, in accordance with the recommend@ ae 
of the directors therein, a dividend for the half-year ended voor 
31st last of 1s. 8d. per share, being at the rate of 16§ per ccm! 
annum on the paid-up capital of the company, be decla ” tax 
dividend to be payable on and after February 6th, less income - 

Sir Austin E. Harris, K.B.E., deputy-chairman, seconded the 
lution, which was carried unanimously. 
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THE LONDON 


LITERARY LOUNGE 


DECORATION w, POLITICS 
HISTORY SOCIOLOGY 
TRAVEL HANDICRAFTS 





Works on the above and other subjects may always be seen 
at this address. At the moment there are many bargains 
in books prior to our annual stocktaking. mong Publishers’ 


Remainders the following are especially worthy of note. 
£3 12 0 for 22 2 O 


Smollett. The Works of. 12 vols. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 8 vols. 23 13 6 for 22 20. 
The Works of Rabelais. 2 vols. .. £3 30 for 21 15 0. 
The Decameron of Boccaccio. 2 vols. 23 30 for 21 15 0. 


(All Navarre Society Editions.) 


STATIONERY. 


Messrs. Truslove and Hanson specialise in Bookplates of 

exclusive designs. Visiting Cards, Wedding Stationery, 

Programmes, etc., engraved and printed at shortest notice. 

Specimens of these and samples of fine notepapers will be 
sent if desired. 





TRUSLOVE and HANSON, 


Engissh and Foreign Booksellers, Court Stationers, 


14a CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Gerrard 3277 One door from Bond Se, 








NEW BOOKS 


LIFE’S FITFUL FEVER 


A Volume of Memories 
By Mrs. H. W. NEVINSON 
Cloth. Price 15/- net 





Demy 8vo. 


THE BAY OF NAPLES 
By Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE 


Containing 24 full-page reproductions from pencil 
drawings by 


MAJOR KENTON FLETCHER 
Cloth. Price 7/6 net 


VANISHING TRAILS 


Ten Years of a Wanderer’s Life 


By HARRISON DALE 
Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 5/- net 


MANNERS AND TONE 
OF GOOD SOCIETY 


By the Hon. Mrs. DOWDALL 
Cloth. Price 5/- net 





Large Crown 8vo. 








Crown 8vo. 





A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 
4, 5, & 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1 











NAAN NINE 
MIN 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 





HAUT AVHRR 








PERMANENT MANDATES 
COMMISSION 


MINUTES OF THE SEVENTH SESSION 
7/6 net. 


This document gives full details of the work of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission. It is a valuable survey 
essential to all those who are interested in the study of the 
administration of Mandates under the League. 

The latest reports of the various governments are being 
printed. The first volumes are ready, and others will 
follow immediately. 


Please send for full details and prices, post free 
on request. 
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AHISTORY of ROUMANIA 


ByN.IORGA. Translated by Joseph McCabe. 
10s. 6d. net. 


No one can tell the dramatic story of Roumania 
with more authority than Professor lorga, and no 
reader can fail to follow with the greatest interest 
the heroic struggles of these “Romans” of the 
against wave after wave of barbarism. 


Obtainable at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


T. FISHER 1 ADELPHI 
UNWIN LTD., TERRACE, W.C.2. 

















Sundial Editions \ 


THE BLUE STEPPES #3 


By GERARD SHELLEY, Author of “ Speckled 
Domes.” 12/6 net. 


Adventures in Russia among all classes, from pleasure-loving Grand 
Dukes to vodka-loving peasants. 

The Yorkshire Herald says: “. . . intensely interesting » * 
dramatic and striking”; while The Manchester Guardian declares: 
“. . . there is much to charm . + far more readable than 
many of the books that travellers in Russia feel bound to write.” 


HEALTH AND SELF MASTER 


Through Psycho-Analysis and Auto-Suggestion. 
By WILLIAM FIELDING. 7/6 net. 


This is not merely a book on psycho-analysis and auto-suggestion, 
but it is the practical application of these two sciences. The author 
declares that 75% of the vast army of ill and indisposed are not 
suffering from organic troubles, but merely from psychic or neurotic 
disturbances. Mr. Fielding shows that by Bh neh mo the neurosis 





can be discovered and by auto-suggestion it can be removed, resulting 
in a cure, and normal good health. 


THE WHITE MASK. 


By J. M. WALSH. 7/6 net. 
A most successful mystery story. SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THIRD EDITION AT PRESS. 

“The White Mask” is as mysterious a criminal as the well-known 
“ Raffles,” and Scotland Yard is baffled. 

mr. . cannot fail to appeal to lovers of the sensational.” 

i —Morning Post. 
“  . . keeps everybody guessing.”—Times. 


THE DEVIL THAT SLUMBERS. 


By H. WARNER ALLEN. 7/6 net. 
Another successful mystery. SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THIRD EDITION AT PRESS. 


Who kidnapped the Prime Minister ? : 
Who abducted the proprietor of London’s largest daily paper ? 
Who stole the Rajah’s Diamond ? 


Obtainable at all the Libraries and Book Stores. 
f Send postcard for complete list of Sundial Editions, f 


OHN HAMILTON, LTD., } 
2 of de 


PRINCE’S COURT, WHITCOMB STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE 
COMPANY 


The General Meeting of the Proprietors of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company was held on the 5th February. Mr. D. Milne Watson 
(the Governor) presided. He said: 

The past year has been one of considerable anxiety. Early in 
the year it became apparent that it would be impossible to maintain 
the price of gas at the figure we had been charging since June, 1923, 
as we were met with a most serious slump in the market for residuals, 
more Saga A in respect of coke. The price of coke fell away, 
especially in the export market, and we had no alternative but to 
raise the price of gas per therm from 8.6d. to 9.4d. from June last. 
This increase in price brought about a reduction in the dividend for 
the second half of the year from /5 6s. 8d. to £4 17s. 4d. under the 
Sliding Scale. 

Notwithstanding the increase in the price of gas, we have had 
an increase in business of nearly 4 per cent., of which 1 per cent. 
represents gas supplied in bulk to the Brentford Company. 

here has also been a very satisfactory increase of 14,000 in the 
number of consumers and of 92,000 in the number of gas stoves sold 
and let on hire. 
CaPITAL SPENT ON EXPANSION. 

We have spent nearly {600,000 on capital account, the chief items 
being for Showrooms, two new ships and additional mains and service 
pipes, meters and stoves. We have credited the capital account 
with {£83,000 for depreciation, etc. There has, therefore, been a 
net increase of capital expenditure of about half a million, bringing 
our debit balance on Capital Account to £855,000. The reason for 
this growth of expenditure is the enormous increase in our business 
—an increase of nearly 11 per cent. in two years, which in a business 
of our magnitude means a very large figure. That the Company 
is in a position to require the expenditure of additional capital to 
the extent shown is a very healthy sign and an indication of the 
large development of our business. 

The higher price of gas, even with the increase in sale did not 
make up the loss in revenue from residuals, and there is a decrease 
in the Celeause carried to net revenue of {115,000, After paying 
a dividend of {5 6s. 8d. for the first half year and £4 17s. 4d. for 
the second half year, we are carrying forward {108,000 as against 
£223,000 last year. 

THE GOVERNMENT'S ELECTRICITY SCHEME. 

There is one question above all others in the minds of gas share- 
holders to-day and that is the Government's proposals regarding 
electricity. There has been much talk about electricity during the 
past few years and the three parties in turn—lLiberal, Labour and 
Conservative—have all shown themselves interested in the subject. 
Early last year the present Government appointed a special com- 
mittee, of which Lord Weir was chairman, to consider proposals 
with regard to the reorganisation of the electrical industry, and in 
due course it was announced that this committee had come to certain 
conclusions. These conclusions wey not made public, but from what 
was said it became quite apparent that the recommendations were 
of a very drastic character. I felt it my duty as your Chairman, 
and also as President of the National Gas Council, to call attention 
to the question at various public meetings during the summer, and 
we tena protested against anything in the way of a subsidy 
eing given to the electrical industry. 

We now know from the Prime Minister that the proposals of 
the Government are on broad lines and we are given to understand 
definitely that it is the intention of the Government to introduce 
a Bill early this Session dealing with the subject. 

The main outlines of the scheme are that the country is to be 
covered by a gridiron of electric transmission cables, that generation 
is to be concentrated at a few selected stations to take the place 
of a large number of small generating stations, and that the frequency, 
at present varying in different parts of the country, is to be rendered 
uniform. These proposals are fundamental and very far-reaching. 

THE POSITION OF THE GaAs INDUSTRY. 

The gas industry has no hostility to electricity per se and realises 
that electricity renders great and important services to the com- 
munity—in fact, our feelings towards the electrical industry are 
quite friendly. 

What do we then complain of ? We complain of the State taking 
a particular industry under its wing to the detriment of another 
industry which has been long and firmly established and which has 
every reason to be proud of its useful achievements. The gas industry 
has an honourable history extending over 110 years, during which 
long time it has developed itself and carried out its duties without 
any assistance from the State. 

No Direct SuUBsIDY. 

The Prime Minister has now assured us, and such assurance is 
satisfactory, that there will be no direct subsidy : on the other hand, 
however, he has definitely stated that State guarantees will be granted 
similar to those granted under the Trade Facilities Acts, a matter 
which may be of serious import to the gas industry. I think the 
Government should, in all fairness, be prepared to give equal financial 
assistance to the gas industry. 

In the meantime the National Gas Council have appointed a strong 
committee to bring the views of the gas industry generally before 
the Government, especially on the questions arising out of the 
guarantees under the Trades Facilities Acts, and other points. 

We also complain that the Government should deliberately boost 
electricity. Many of the speeches which have been delivered upon 








* saved by electricity alone, 





a 


the subject would lead one to believe that a reorganised system a 
electricity would cure most of the ills from which the couy is 
suffering. I have pointed out over and over again that electricity 
when used for power, enters very little into the cost of Productiog 
in many of the important manufactures of this country; and that 
although electricity is extraordinarily cheap on the North-East 
coast, where it is sold at as low a price as anywhere in Amer) 
the North-East coast has been for a long period in the deepest trag, 
depression of any part of the country. 


ELECTRICITY Not A “‘ CURE ALL.” 

You will have observed that the Prime Minister also holds this 
view and does not think that the industry of this country wil] 
He tells us that experts consider tha 
the consumption of electricity should be more than doubled withiy 
the next 15 years. In order to bring about such a condition o 
affairs it may be asked in what direction will the electricians see 
to extend their activities. It is obvious that they must look tp 
domestic heating and cooking. This is a field largely occupied by 
the gas undertakings of the country who supply their consumers’ 
requirements in this respect much more efficiently than the ele. 
tricians are able to do and with much greater economy in the cop. 
sumption of this country’s most valuable asset—coal. 

In the case of gas production 80 per cent. of the heat units jp 
coal are pcan whereas in the case of electricity generation 
only 20 per cent. are recovered, and under the most favourable 
circumstances three to four times the amount of fuel would be 
consumed at an electricity generating station, as compared with » 
gas works, to deliver the same quantity of heat to the consumer, 
From the point of view of coal conservation, it would be thoroughly 
unsound if people were to be persuaded to take up electric heating 
instead of gas heating. 

THE GREAT NATIONAL SERVICES OF Gas. 

We appeal for no favours, but we do ask the Government to give 
equal prominence to the gas industry. Politicians and others are 
constantly engaged in drawing rosy pictures of a future electrified 
England, no mention being made of the services gas is giving and 
is capable of continuing to give. They say no harm is going to be 
done to the gas industry if there is no subsidy. Do they not realise 
that this boosting of electricity is the most valuable propaganda 
for that particular industry ? Electricity has a clear field of its 
own for some purposes, and if this propaganda were limited to this 
we in the gas industry would have little to complain of, provided 
that the outstanding advantages of gas, particularly for heati 
and cooking, received the same prominence. Gas has com 
this field because of its efficiency, and it should be made clear to 
the public that this is so and that the Government are not inteuding 
by the introduction of the Bill to try to oust gas from its own 
particular province. 

If you did not know anything of the subject, you would imagine 
that nothing had been done, for instance, to reduce the smoke evil 
and that the country was waiting for the development of electricity 
before this particular question could be tackled. Is it realised that 
there must be well over ten million gas fires and cookers in use in 
this country, and that the cleaner atmosphere to which we are now 
becoming accustomed is largely due to this fact ? 

It may be that super-stations, and one system of frequency, is 
the way to deal with electricity in this country and it may be necessary 
to reorganise the electrical industry. In any case, whatever the 
Government decide to do, let them see that it is done without injuring 
another industry that is performing its duty in the service of the 
community. 

AN APPEAL FOR FAIR PLAY. 

The propaganda that is going on has already seriously injured 
the security of gas stocks. The price of our stock has fallen since 
the Government campaign began in December from 88 to 81, and 
it is the same in many other companies. Nor does it end with the 
stock. Constant reference to, and praise of, electricity tends to 
have an influence on the consumer’s mind, giving him a prejudice 
against gas. , 

The Prime Minister and the Government, realising these diff- 
culties, might do a great deal to reassure both the shareholders and 
consumers by openly stating their appreciation of the services rende’ 
by gas in the past and the necessity for its continued use in & 
future, and by pledging themselves that the Bil] should contain 
such safeguards as may be necessary to protect gas against unfair 
competition. 

THE NEED FOR CHEAP COAL. 

What is wanted much more than anything else in this country 
is cheap coal. On coal is based the prosperity of all our great 
industries. It is a question which is all-important and is right at 
the base of all national prosperity. The supply of electricity 1s 00 
doubt an important question in this country, but it is not to be 
compared with that of coal. : 

During the past year the coal industry has been going through 
an unprecedented crisis. As you know, the Government set bs a 
Coal Commission to enquire into the state of the industry ~ 
granting the subsidy. I attended and gave evidence on behalf 
the gas industry. As long as the coal industry is in a state of unrest, 
there is no chance of the country returning to prosperity. Any 
form of uncertainty does an incalculable amount of harm, not only 
at home, but abroad, and it is to be earnestly hoped that some —— 
will be found of getting the coal industry out of its difficulties = 
that speedily. Until this question is settled there is little hope 
a trade revival in this country. : ed 

The amalgamation with the Brentford Company ts now complet 
and, I believe, has opened up a very bright prospect for all concern ict 
A large outlay will be required for the development of the er 
of Brentford, and we are now actively engaged in making preparats 
[Continued on page 556. 
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A WEBBER LIGHTED HOUSE 
IS A CHEERFUL HOUSE. 
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OWEBBER 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING SET 
gives better light at less cost 
Specially designed in several sizes to meet 


all the requirements of country houses, the 
Webber engine is simple to operate, reliable 


in use and may be depended on to give per- 
fect illumination at the lowest possible cost. 
No other engine has a fuel consumption so 
low, whether running on paraffin or petrol. 


Instal a Webber Plant and 
Save 20% to 40% in fuel 


Consult the Manufacturers in the first instance. 
Write for Booklet S. 
WEBBER ENGINES, LTD., 


GUILDFORD, SURREY. 
fj Phone: Guildford 557. 
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FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 
LIMITED. 
Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 
Chairman—Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 
Auditor—Sir JOHN MANN, K.B.E. 


Capital £225,000 
Members ... 4,200 
Investments 207 


Dividends of 7 PER CENT. without deduction of tax 
since inception, and appreciable sums placed to 
reserve. 


Booklet, “What an Investment Trust Is,” and full list 
of investments held sent post free if mention is made of 
| this paper on application to: 


_ FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, Ltd. 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


“To Protect the Small Investor. 
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NECESSITY KNOWS NO LAW. 





Many are the old saws that point out the compelling power of 
the inevitable. In addition to the above we have: 


“Needs must when the devil drives,” 
“ Necessity is the mother of invention,” 


but the most helpful of these sayings is that which counsels us te: 
“ Make a virtue of Necessity.” 


Now it is an absolute necessity that every man should provide 
adequately for his dependants, but he can make a virtue of this 
necessity by ensuring that while he makes this provision for his 
family he at the same time secures benefit for himself. 


There is no better means of doing this than by effecting am 
“ ACME” Policy with 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


This “ACME” Policy—the highest development of Life 
Assurance, provides :— 

For his family: A capital sum at his death with large bonus 
additions. 
Freedom from all payments after twenty 
years. 
An increasing fund of credit. 
Guaranteed Loan and Surrender Values. 


Disability benefits by which in the event of 
total permanent disablement: 


(a) All premiums cease; 


(6) The full sum assured is payable at 
eath. 


(c) In addition compensation to the extent 
of 1/10th of the sum assured for ten 
years. 


Write for particulars of this splendid policy to 


THE 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CEstasiisuep 1825). 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


,{ 110 Cannon Street, E.C.4, and 
LONDO! | 15a Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


DUBLIN : 59 Dawson Street. s 


For himself: 


“AD” 18, 
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BURBERRYS 
FEBRUARY SALE 


Men’s and Women’s 
Weatherproofs, Over- 
coats and Suits, well- 
made from fine quality 
materials, at prices a 
little abuve or below 


HALF VALUE 


. Write to DEPT. 27 for Full 
J List of Bargains. 








BURBERRYS LTD. HAYMARKET LONDON S.W.1 




















Mr. SHAW and “THE MAID” 
By 


Tue Rr. Hon. J. M. Rosertson. 
5s. net. 


A criticism of “ Saint Joan,” and may | of the preface to the 
play, in which Mr. Shaw has argued that he alone among writers 
on the subject has truly presented the Maid. Mr. Shaw's views 
are here called into question. 
“ Mr. Shaw and ‘the Maid" is an able and acute study, worthy 
of the careful attention of all Mr. Shaw's admirers.” 
—The Birmingham Post. 
“ Mr. Robertson is a formidable and eager controversialist.” 
—The Spectator. 


Of all Booksellers, or of the Publisher. 


R. COBDEN-SANDERSON, 17 Thavies Inn, E.C. 1}. 
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GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY MEETING 
(Continued from page 564.) 
to meet the demand which we anticipate will come along in due 
course. 

I believe that the principle underlying amalgamation is, in general, 
sound and I hope to see an increased number of amalgamations in 
the gas industry. I am sure it will tend to greater efficiency and 
cheaper gas. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD SHOWROOMS. 

In these days when we have electricity knocking at the door, it 
is absolutely essential that it should be clearly demonstrated that 
gas can be used not only efficiently, but artistically. Being an 
old industry, it is apt to be assumed that it is not adaptable to modern 
conditions ; and the only way to combat this idea is to show actually 
what can be done in practice. I hope that you will see for yourselves 
how artistically and efficiently gas can be used both for heating 
and lighting. We have erected new Showrooms at Seven Sisters 
Road and Golders Green, and are shortly opening new showrooms 
at Church Street, Kensington, which I trust will be worthy of the 
Company. 

Goop RELATIONS WITH EMPLOYEES—THE GREAT VALUE OF Co- 
PARTNERSHIP. 

Our relations with our employees continue to be very satisfactory. 
I cannot allow this occasion to pass without once more calling 
attention to co-partnership. In co-partnership, properly applied, 
we have one of the most promising solutions of the industrial diffi- 
culties in this country. In some industries it may be difficult of 
application ; but if it is really earnestly desired by those who are 
in control of big businesses to bring schemes of this kind into operation, 
a way out of the difficulties can be found. No one imagines that 
co-partnership can show great benefits either to the business or 
individual in two or three years. Everything must have a beginning ; 
and if once begun the effect will soon be felt. Under our scheme, 
which started in 1909, we have 13,000 co-partners and the amount 
of stock held by them is £575,000. 

We have increased our fleet by viies two new ships into com- 
mission, which will mainly be used in connection with our Fulham 
Works, and we have every reason to believe this will be of considerable 
economy to the Company. 

Efforts are being made at the present moment to increase the 
use of tar for road-making purposes and this Company is supporting 
those efforts in various ways. 

A ReEcorD Day's OvTPUT. 

The working results have been very good during the year, and 
all the staff and workmen have worked excellently. They were 
all tested very much on the 4th December, when we had a record 
output of gas. It was a cold dark day and the demand for gas was 
unprecedented. The output was 946,160 therms (or 189,232,000 
c. ft.) as against the maximum of 830,785 therms (or 166,157,000 c. ft.) 
on December roth, 1924, referred to at the last meeting. This was 
equal to nearly 14 per cent. increase. This demand was met without 
unduly straining our powers and the consumer had the gas he required 
at full pressure. 

As already mentioned, owing to the price of gas having been 
increased, the dividend has been reduced to £4 17s. 4d. This exactly 
equals the pre-war dividend. When our standard price was revised 
by the Board of Trade two or three years ago, we were given a 
standard price of 11d. per therm which, with the actual price charged 
of 8.6d., allowed a dividend of {5 6s. 8d. to be paid. This dividend 
was evidently considered then a fair one for the Company. Owing 
to the drop in residuals, however, we were unable to continue to 
pay that dividend. Therefore, we thought it right to apply for a 
revision of our standard price. We have been most modest in our 
application and have asked for a standard price of 11.4d. per therm 
only. The London County Council, the City of London and the 
Middlesex County Council have signified their agreement. The 
Board of Trade, however, will hold an enquiry into the matter, but 
I hope that the result will be that our application will be granted 
and that we shall be enabled to pay a slightly higher dividend. 

The Company have also lodged a Bill in Parliament with regard 
to further capital powers and as to a dividend on the Ordinary Stock, 
as well as other matters. 

THE REPORT AND ACCOUNTS WERE ADOPTED. 

At subsequent Extraordinary Meetings the shareholders sanctioned 
the raising of additional money by the creation and issue of Debenture 
Stock under the Company’s Acts, and approved the Company’s Bill 
now before Parliament. 


OOKS.—Burn's Poems, Edinburgh 1805, I5s.; Burn’s Poems, 
Belfast 1803, {£2 108.; John Davidson's First Editions, A Queean’s Romance, 
1904, 78. ; Fleet Street and Other Poems, 1909, 10s. 6d. ; Ballads and Songs, 
1894, 158.; Edmund Caudler on the Edge of the World, new copy, 6s., pub., ros. 6d. ; 
Weigall’s Ancient Egyptian Works of Art, illus., 328., pub. £3 3s.; The Parson’s 
Horn Book, curious plates, only 2 copies done 1831, £3 38.; Weininger, Sex and 
Character, 1906, 258.; Oscar Wilde’s A Woman of No Importance, 1903, 218. ; 
Plutarch’s Lives, 1603, £9 98.; Mead’s Thrice Greatest Hermes, 3 vols., 1906, £3 3s. ; 
Mead’s Pisti’s Sophia, very rare, 1896, £3 tos. ; Milton's Poetical Works, first folio 
edition, 1695, £9 98.; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 13s. 6d., pub. 25s.; The Beggar's 
Opera, 14 caricatures by Powys Evans, 2s., pub. 78. 6d.; Arthur Machen’s Works. 
“ Cacrieon “ Edit., 9 vols., as uew, £5 58., pub. £9 98.; Cook 25 Great Houses of 
France {3 38.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15; Rousseau’s Confessions, 
illus. wit Etchings, privately printed, 2 vols., 24s., pub. £3 38.; Memoirs of Monsieur 
D’Artagnan, trans. by Nevill, 3 vols., 248.; Von Hugel, The Mystical Element of 
Religion, 2 vols., 308. ; Hamerton’s Paris, Large paper, {2 28.; London Tradesmen’s 
Cards of the 18th Century, by Ambrose Heal, 1935 {2 28.; The Uncollected Work 
of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, £2 28.: Lawrence an Dighton’s French Line Engravings, 
Igto, 10s. ; Dickens’ Sketches by Boz, First Octavo Edit., 1839, £3 ros. ; Master 
umpbrey’s Clock, 1840, 1st Edition, 3 vols., 25%.; Perrin’s British Flowerin 
Plants, 4 vols., 1914. £8 108.; Boccaccio’s Decameron in Italian, 172, @ reprint 
the 1527 edition, fine copy, £5 5s.; Hoffmann'’s Weird Tales, illus., 2 vols., 1885, 
£4 108 If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the 
most expert book finder extant. BOOKS WANTED.—Housman, Shropshire Lad, 
1896; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols.; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Harford’s 
Fan, The St of a Young Girl’s Life, 3 vols., 1892; Hudson's The Purple Land 
that England it, 2 vols., 1885, Hudson's Natu t in La Plata, 1892; Idle Days 
in Patagonia, 1893.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birming- 
ham. 
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AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) = Estab. 1849. (A.M.P.) 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office 


Assets - - £60,000,000 Annual Income .« - £8,900,000 








“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 
world from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
—Bourne’s Insurance Directory, 





Apply for Prospectus to the 
London Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.c.4 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom, 




















LOW’S 
PENCIL SKETCHES 


THE NEW 


STATESMAN 
FRAMED 
8-inch black polished wood frames. 
Framed Sketches - 3/— each complete. 
Frames only - + 2/6 each. 
Postage and Packing — EXTRA 
One Shilling—for 1 or 2 pictures. 
Orders should be addressed 


The Publisher, THE New Statesman, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 

















Small advertisements in 
THE NEW STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at 
the constant service of all readers. it is 
estimated that at least 35,000 men and 
women read each issue of THE NEW 
STATESMAN, and for a few shillings 
readers can gain wide publicity for theirsmall 
announcements. Here is a list of some of the 
classifications which suggest themselves :— 


HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR WANTED. 


TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND BOARD- 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS 


ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, MEETINGS, CON: 
CERTS, THEATRES. 

APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND WANTED. 

EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 

MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR WANTED. 
The charges for classified advertisements are as oo 

ts. od. per line per insertion (a line averages ahout nine — 

Series Rates: per line per insertion 1s. 6d. for 13, 18 4¢ 

for 26, or 1s. 2d. for 52 insertions Box Numbers shou. 

include one line for the office address. 





Please address all communications to The Manager, = 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway. London, w.Cz. 
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LECTURES 


TRAINING CENTRES 





oy ee elt Y OF LONDON. 


Two Lectures entitled (1) “ RONSARD ET SES AMIS A L’UNI. 
yERSITE DE POITIERS " and (2) “ L'ESPRIT DE LA RENAIS.- 
gNCE DANS L’@UVRE DE RABELAIS” will be given (in 
French) by Professor J. PLATTARD (of the University of Poitiers), 
st BIRKBECK COLLEGE (Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4), 
on TUESDAY, 23rd FEBRUARY, and FRIDAY, 26th FEBRUARY, 
at 5.30 pm. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by His 
Excellency THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR (Monsieur A. de 
Fleuriau). ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. — 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 

M.A. ; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships, 

Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
Miss LAWRENCE. 








me VERSITY OF LONDON. 


A on “ La Conquéte de la Méditerranée par les Européens 
gx Xle et XIle Siécles ” will be given by Professor L. HALPHEN 
ur d'Histoire, Université de Bordeaux) at KING’S COLLEGE, 
N (Strand, W.C.2) on WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 177TH, 
at 5.30 p-m. The Chair will be taken by Dr. Ernest Barker, M.A., 
plitt. LL.D., Principal of King’s College. : 
Two Lectures on “‘ Sea Warfare ’’ will be given by Vice-Admiral 
H.W. RICHMOND, C.B., at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, 
Wc.2) on THURSDAYS, FEBRUARY 18TH and MARCH 4TH, 
1926, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by the Right Hon. L. 
¥.S. Amery, M.P., Secretary of State for the Colonies. ADMISSION 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. ; 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
First-class. Small Parties. Accompanied. 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
March 23rd.— SICILY, NAPLES, ROME, 5 weeks. 
April 21.—ART CITIES, North and Central Italy. 4 weeks. 
159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, I night porters. 

Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night. ) tariff on application. 
Telegrams: “ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 
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OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Extis. 





ODSHILL PARK, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest 
House, 200 ft. up on Southern Downs; every comfort.—Mrs. WYNNE. 





ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright, comfortable rooms. Wire- 
less.—Mrs. H. Rocers. (Cookery Diploma.) 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
teporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—_METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 








Miss BENDIXEN, B.A., Hons., Miss WATLING, B.A., Hons, 
Miss TURNER, B.Sc., and Staff. 
coach for all University Entrance Examinations. 
Women students only. Interviews Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, 3.30, or by appointment. 
66 BAKER STREET, W. 1. Mayfair 3797. 


MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
Prospectus on application. 

73 GOWER STREET, W.C. 1. 


Fast LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING for 
Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. First year courses in Agriculture and 

Pharmacy. School of Drama. College Theatre. Hostel for Women Students.— 

Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


SCHOOLS 


ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, 
BRISTOL. Founded 1859. Recognised by the Board of Education as an 
efficient Secondary School. Head Mistress: Miss B. M. Baker, 8.4. Prepara- 

tion for the Public Examinations and entrance to the Universities. Junior School 
and Boarding House for children between 5 and 12 years of age. Entrance Scholar- 
ships for girls under 14 years of age. 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress; Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 

tactical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 

and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 

Elocut Dancing, tam rf 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 

oo and is on gravel . The house is tfully situated in its own grounds 
1§ acres. 




















SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
8.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited ber of board 
Entire charge taken desired. Children admitted from 5 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods af motun ucation.— Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 

—Good education on natural lines. Princi of “New 

ideals in Education” ap . Individual time-tables. tions for 

| Sy ya -— oe is shown. Special ~ ag to Music, 

ench, Arts, h urhythmics, Mar; t Drama, 

Gardening, By Games. Preparatory Stoatensedl Seuss At Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.— pals: Mrs. C. H. Nicmoiis and Miss J. 8. Manvitye. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4258. 

















C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 

beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 

as b of 1 ity. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Tazopora E. CLarK. 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly t b 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Sutioen — pa My eB 7 


ASTHORs' MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
always available.—Miss RoBERTS, 5 High Holborn 





G RRARD BUREAU, 79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. (Gerrard 
6289).—Typewriting, Duplicating, etc.; Authors’ MSS. a speciality. 
ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Translations.— 
$2 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 














EADERS of “THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

ate charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 

Wertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 

added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 

a of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
vertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 

Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


SS 
——— 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
One Year - - - «= Ws. Od. 
Six Months - . - - 15s. Od. 
Three Months - - - ~- 7s. 6d. 
(Post free to any address in the world.) 








Taz New Statesman, 10 Great pee Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss Estuer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss Estersrooxk Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AO®. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


N EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 
aished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good publicrooms. Telephone: Western 4948. 


Rpecks Steer of the Nations, 67 vols., {9, cost {25; Smollett’s 
Novels, 12 vols., 428., cost {3 128., Arthur Maclean's Works, 9 vols., {5 §s., 
cost {9 98.; George Morris, Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., si copy, fA 48.4 
Wheatley’s London, Extra illustrated, extended to 6 vols., {40; Symonds Ben- 
venuto Cellino, 2 vols., First Edition, {12; Loudon Spy, 1699-1700, 18 parts com- 
plete, £5; Hodgkin's Rariora, 3 vols., £3, cost {6 6s.; Cruiks' Comic Almanac, 
10 vols., 1835-53, complete set, £36; Balzac’s Novels, etc., 53 vols., {12; Blake's 
Designs for Gray's Poems, 1922, {10, cost {15; Newgate Giendat, 4 vols. in 3, 
1824, illus., rare, £4 43.; Punch, 167 vols., 1841-1924, £28; Browne's Hydrotaphia, 
Urme Burial, etc., First Edition, 1658, rare, {5; Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine, 4 

vols., £3 38. Rare Books supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues free. Libraries 

or parcels of books purchased for cash.— HOLLAND BROS., Expert Bookfinders, 

21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


COPY of the RATIONALIST REVIEW sent gratis.—Address 
Watts, 5 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 














EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1. 





OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write Osponnes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





UTHORS invited forward Novels, Poems, Stories. Tales for 

Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs.—Messrs. Artaun STOCKWELL, 
Lrp., opiate Hill, London. No reading fees. Typewriting unessential. 
1898. 
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THINGS THAT HAVE INTERESTED ME : sexs III 
By ARNOLD BENNETT 
For Mr. Arnold Bennett the world is so crowded with interesting things that he 
would be able every day of his life to write a brilliant essay upon one or other of 
them. The third series of Things that have Interested Me is a collection of such brief, 
forceful essays. From the London theatre to Spain, from British music to an 
extraordinarily candid account of his own religious faith, he tarns unfalteringly ; 
and through it all he remains the Mr. Bennett we all know, superbly definite, 
humane, and, above all, inexhaustibly interesting. 7s, 6d. net. 
THE CRIME THE CANTAB 
AT VANDERLYNDEN’S By SHANE LESLIE | 
By R. H. MOTTRAM A novel. Here Mr. Leslie does for Cambridge what 
In this book Mr. Mottram completes his record of the in The Oppidan he did for Eton, and what in Doomsland | 
War years. Itt presents the barely articulate point of he did for Ireland. A fine, fantastical roman a cle) 
view of the masses in the ranks, to whom the War was of the Cambridge life that has been. . . PM A paren 
an accident concerning someone else, as Mr. Mottram’s of the activities of divine diabolical youth’ : Murning 
previous volumes, The Spanish Farm and Sixty-Four, Post, 7. 6d. net. 
Ninety-Four / give respectively the point of view of the 
civilian who has something at stake, and that of the ONE TREE 
volunteer officer who was at the War on his own By A. M. ALLEN | 
initiative. 7s. net. : | 
A passionate but humorous novel of the North Country 
« "adits 92 Ss acaeiad — by the author of Baxters 0 th’ Moor and Sishouette. | 
@ SIXTY-FOUR, NINETY-FOUR. Third impression, The principal character is the wife of the chief elder of | 
7%, 6d, net. ‘One Tree’ Chapel, and the story concerns mainly her | 
affair with a sensuous young missioner, The back- | 
A MOMENT OF TIME ground of Mid-Victorian industrialism is gi .phically 
presented. A most readable and interesting novel. 
By RICHARD HUGHES 7s. 6d. net. | 
No volume of Mr. Hughes’s stories has so far appeared, 
but even in periodicals they have attracted notice, and THE GREAT GATSBY | 
several have been included in such anthologies as The By F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 
Best Short Stories and Georgian Stories. “The talent is aa ‘ ; 
unmistakable, and to it is added a diversity of exper- Mr. Scott Fitzgerald is one of the coming men among 
ience which not many young men enjoy”: Times the younger generation of writers; he is an American 
Lit. Sup. Dustcover design by Pameta Bianco. who can view his own countrymen philosophically 
78, net. and satirically, and can blend irony with romance. 
It is a puzzling mystical portrait that Mr. Scott 
Fitzgerald paints of the Great Jay Gatsby, millionaire, 
LOLLY WILLOWES and strangely it lingers in the mind. 7s. net. 
OR THE LOVING HUNTSMAN 
By SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER THE LETTERS OF TCHEHOV 
Miss Townsend Warner’s previous book, The Espaiier, TO OLGA KNIPPER | 
a volume of poems, appeared last year and won the a , 
attention of all interested in new and individual work. Transuated from the Russian by Constance Come | 
Her present book is a story, and a remarkable one too. A quite ew and wonderfully illuminating collection 
It is the tale of a spinster lady who in August, 1922, at of Tchehov letters, They are addressed to his wife, | 
the village of Great Mop, in Bucks, entered into a the actress, Olga Knipper, and cover the whole 
compact with Satan and became a witch; itis also period of their intimacy. Preface by Orca Kuirrer. | 
excellently written, 7s. net. Frontispiece. 15s. net. 
a 
97 & 99 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 2 
- Lap, 10 Gre 
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